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GIBBON 


(.’lIAPTKll I. 

dlBBOX's EMILY LIFE VP TO THE TIME OF IIIS LEAVIXO 
OXFOKD.’ 

Edward Gibbo.n' was born at Putney, near London, 
i-n 27th April in the year 1737. After the reformation 
of the calendar his birthday became the 8th of May. 
He was the eldest of a family of seven children; but 
his five brothers and only sister all died in early infancy, 
and ho could remember in after lifo his sister alone, 
whom ho also regretted. 

Ho is at fiomo pains m his Momoirs to show tho 
length and quality of his pedigree, which ho traces back 
to tho times of tho fiecond and Third Edwards. Noting 

the fact, we pass on to a nearer ancestor, his gmnd- 
* 

’ Gibbon's Memoirs and Letters are of such easy access that I 
have not deemed it ncccasnrj' to etieumbor these pages with refer¬ 
ences to them. Any one who wishes to control my atatements will 
have* no diflicnity in doing so with the Miscellaneons Works, 
edited by. Lortl Sheffield, in his hand. Whenever I advance any¬ 
thing that seems to require corroboration, I have been careful to 
give my authority. 
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father, whcr seems to have been a person of considerable 
energy of character and business talent. He made ^ 
Itfrge fortune, which he lost in the South-Sea Scheme,^ 
and then made another before his death. He was 
one of the Commissioners of Customs, and sat at the 
Board with the poet Prior; Bolingbroke was heard to 
declare that no man knew better than Mr. Edward 
Gibbon the commerce and finances of England. His 
son, the historian’s father, was a person of very infericJ 
stamp. He was educated at Westminster and Cam¬ 
bridge, travelled on the Continent, sat in Parliament, 
lived beyond his means as a country gentleman, and 
here his achievements came to an end. He seems to 
have been a kindly but a weak and impulsive man, who* 
however had the merit of obtaining and deservii^ his 
son’s affection by genial sympathy and kindly treatment. 

Gibbon’s childhood was passed in chronic illness, 
debility, and disease. All attempts to give him a 
regular education were frustrated by his precarious 
health. The longest period he ever passed at school 
were two years at Westminster, but he was constantly 
moved from one school to another. This even his deli¬ 
cacy can hardly explain, and it must have beeik fatal 
to all sustained study. Two facts ho mentions of his 
school life, which paint the manners of the age. In the 
year 1746 such was the strength of party spirit that 
he, a child of nine years of age, “was reviled and 
buffeted for the sins of his Tory ancestors." Secondly, 
the worthy pedagogues of that day found no readier 
way of leading the most studious of boys to a love of 
science than corporal punishment. " At the expenm of 
many tears and some blood I purchased the knowledge 
of the Latin syntax." Whether all love of ^udjf would > 
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have been fl(^ed out of him if he had remained at 
dbhool, it is difficult to eajr, but it is not an improbable 
'supposition that this would have happened. The risk 
was removed by his complete failure of health. “A 
s&ange nervous affection, which alternately contracted 
his legs and produced, without any viSible symptom, 
the most excruciating pain,” was his chief affliction, 
followed by intervals of languor and debility. Hie 
living of Ids life during these dangerous years Gibbon 
unhesitatingly ascribes to the more than maternal care 
of his aunt, Catherine Foiieu, on writing whose name 
for the first time in his Memoirs, ” he %lt a te.ar of 
gratitude trickling down his cheek.” “ If there bo 
any,” he continues, “ns I trust there are some, who 
rejoiA that I live, to that dear.and excellent woman 
they must hold themselves indebted. Many anxious 
and solitary hours and days did she consume in the 
patient trial of relief and amusement; many wakeful 
nights did she sit by ray bedside in trembling expectation 
that every hour would be my last.” Gib1x>n is rather 
anxious to get over these details, and dechu'os ho has 
no wish to expatiate on a “ disgusting topic.” This is 
quite* in the style of the ancien reginte. There was 
no blame attached to any one for being ill in those 
days, but people were expected to keep their infirmities 
to themselves. “ People knew how to live and die in 
thosg days, and kept their infirmitiM out of sight. 
You might have the gout, but you must walk about all 
the same without making grimaces. It was a point 
of good breeding to hide one’s sufferings.” ‘ Kmi- 
larly Walpole was much offended by a too faithful 
publioatioiM)! Madame de S4vignu’s Letters. “Heaven 
- ^ Oeoige Sand, quoted in Taine’s Aneiee Bigim, p. 181. 
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forbid,” he says, “that I should say that the lettera 
o{ Madame de Sevignd were bad. I only meant thit 
they were full of family details and mortal distempers,' 
to which the most immortal of us are subject." ^t 
Gibbon was above all things a veracious historian, and 
fortunately has not refrained from giving us a truthful 
picture of his childhood. 

Of his studies, or rather his reading—his early and 
invincible love of reading, which he would not 
change for the treasures of India—he gives us a full 
account, and wo notice at once the interesting fact 
that a considerable portion of the historical field after¬ 
wards occupied by his great work had l^ccn alreadje 
gone over by Gibbon before ho was well in his teenS. 
“ My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees into 
the historic line, and since philosophy has exploded 
all innate ideas and natural propensities, 1 must 
ascribe the choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Universal History as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work refeired and intro¬ 
duced mo to the Greek and Homan historians, to as 
many at least os were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I could find wore greedily devoured, from 
Littlebury’s lame Herodotus to Spelman’s valuable 
Xenoplion, to the pompous folios of Gordon’s Tacitus, 
and a ragged Procopius of the beginning of the last 
century.” Beferring to an accident which threw the 
continuation of Echard's Roman History in his way, he 
says, “To me the reigns of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine were absolutely new, and I was immersed in 
the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the 
summons of the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from 
my intellectual feast. ... I procured the second and 
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third volumes of Howell’s History of the florh/, which 
exhibit the Byzantine period on a lai;gor scale. Mahompt 
*and his Saracens soon li.xcd my attention, .and somo 
iiyttinct of criticism directed mo to tho genuine sources. 
Simon Ockley first opened my eyes, and I was led 
from one book to another till I liad ranged round the 
circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had 
^xliausted all that could bo learned in Engli.sh of tho 
.li^bs and Persians, tho Tartars and Turks, and tho 
sjime ardour urged mo to guess at tho Fronch of 
D’Herbelot and to construe tho Imbarous ].atin of 
Pocock’s Ahit/ufnijins." Hero is in rough outline a 
lai'go portii^ at least of tho Decline wul Fall, already 
lui-v^-ed. Tho fact shows how deep was tho sympathy 
that Gibbon had fur his subject, sind tliat tlicro was a 
sort of pre-established liarinnny between liis mind and 
the historical 2 H;riod ho afterwards illustrated. 

Up to tho ago of fourteen it scsmiod that Gibbon, 
ns he .says, was de.stined to remain tlirongli lifo an 
illiterato crijiide. But as ho approached bis sixteenth 
year, a great change took jdaco in Ins con.stitution, and 
his diseases, instead of growing with his growth and 
strengthening with his strength, wonderfully vanished. 
This unexpected recovery was not seized by hi.s father 
in a rational sjnrit, a.s affording a welcome opportunity 
of repairing tho defects of a hithei'to imiierfcct educa¬ 
tion* Instead of u.sing the occasion thus prc.sentcd of 
recovering somo of tho precious time lost, of laying a 
sound foundation of scholarship and learning on which 
a superstructure at the university or elsewhere could 
be ultimately built, ho carried the lad off in an impulso 
of perple^ty and impatience, and entered him as a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College just before ho 
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,luul completed his fifteenth yeiur (1752, April 3). Thi^ 
wfa perhaps the most unwise step he could have taken 
under the circumstances. Gibbon was too young and 
too ignorant to profit by the advantages offered by Oxfoad 
to a more matiue student, and his status as a gentleman 
commoner seemed intended to class him among the idle 
and dissipated who are only expected to waste their 
money and their time. A good education is generally^ 
considered as refiecting no small credit on its possessmf; 
but in the majority of cases it reflects credit on the 
wise solicitude of his parents or guardians rather than 
on himself. If Gibbon escaped tho peril of being on 
ignorant and frivolous lounger, the merit was his own. 

At no period in their history had tho Englislk uni¬ 
versities sunk to a lowvsr condition as places of education 
than at the time when Gibbon went up to Oxford. 
To speak of them as seats of learning seems like irony; 
they were seats of nothing but coarse living and clown¬ 
ish manners, the centres where all the faction, party 
spirit, and bigotry of the country were gathered to a head. 
In this evil pre-eminence both of the universities and 
all the colleges appear to havo been upon a level, tljough 
Lincoln College, O.xford, is mentioned as a bright excep¬ 
tion in John Wesley’s day to the prevalent degeneracy. 
The strange thing is that, with all their neglect of 
learning and morality, the colleges were not the resorts 
of jovial if unseemly boon companionship; they Were 
collections of quamlsome and spiteful litigants, who 
spent their time in angry lawsuits. The indecent con¬ 
tentions between Bentley and the Fellows of Trinity 
were no isolated scandal. They are best known and 
remembered on account of the eminence of the chief 
disputants, and of the melancholy waste of Bentley's 
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^nioa which they occasioned. Hearne writea of Oxford, 
m 1726, “lliere ora such differences now in the Univyr- 
sity of Oxford (hardly one college but where all Uie 
members are busied in law busuiess and quarrels not 
at all relating to the promotion of learning), that good 
letters decay every day, insomuch that this ordination 
on Trinity Sunday at Oxford there were no fewer (as 1 
^m informed) than fifteen denied orders for insufficiency, 
^^ich is the more to be noted because our bishops, 
and those employed by them, are themselves illiterate 
men.”^ The state of things had not much improved 
twenty or thirty years later when Gibbon went up, but 

S rhaps it ^ad improved a little. He does not mention 
ws^ts as a favourite pvstime of the Fellows. “ The 
Fellows or monks of my time,” he says, “ were decent, 
easy men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder: 
their days were filled by a series of uniform employ¬ 
ments—the chapel, the hall, the coffee-house, and the 
common room—till they retired weary and well satisfied 
to a long slumber. From the toil of reading, writing, 
or thinking they had absolved their consciences. Their 
conversation stagnated in a round of college business, 
Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and private scandal. 
Their dull and deep potations excused the brisk intem¬ 
perance of youth, and their constitutional toasts were 
not expressive of the most lively loyalty to the House 
of Hanover.” fSome Oxonians perhaps could still partly 
realise the truth of this original picture by their re¬ 
collections of faint and feeble copies of it drawn from 
their experience in youthful days. It seems to be cer¬ 
tain that the universities, far from setting a model of 

^Social life at the Engluh UnicenUiei. By Christopher 
Wordsworth. Page S 7 . 
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^ood living, were reallj below the average standard 
thp morals and manners of the age, and the standard was 
not high. Such a satire as the Terra FUiua of Amhurst 
cannot be accepted without large deductions; but the 
caricaturist is compelled by the conditions of his craft 
to aim at the true seeming, if he neglects the true, and 
with the benefit of this limitation the Terra Films 
reveals a deplorable and revolting picture of vulgarity^ 
insolence, and licence. The universities are spoken «rf 
in terms of disparagement by men of all classes. Lord 
Chesterfield speaks of the “rust” of Cambridge as 
something of which a polished man should promptly rid 
himself. Adam Smith showed his sense of,the defects 
of Oxford in a stem section of the Wealth of Faxons', 
OTitten twenty years irfter he had left the place. Even 
youths like Gray and West, fresh from Eton, express 
themselves with contempt for their respective uni¬ 
versities. “ Consider me," says the latter, writing from 
Christ Church, “ very seriously, hero is a strange country, 
inhabited by things that call themselves Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, a country flowing with syllogisms and 
ivlej where Horace and Virgil are equally unknown.’’ 
Cray, answering from Peterhouse, can only do justice 
to his feelings by quoting the words of the Hebrew 
prophet, and insists that Isaiah had Cambridge 
equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of 
the wild beasts and wild asses, of the satyrs that 
d.ance, of an inhabitation of dragons and a court for 
owls. 

Into such untoward company was Gibbon thrusf by 
his careless father at the age of fifteen. That he suc¬ 
cumbed to the unwholesome atmosphere canndt surprise 
us. He does not conceal, perhaps he rather exaggerates. 
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if his Hlemoirs, the depth of his fall. As Uunyan iu 
a state of grace accused himself of dreadful sins whi^li 
in all likelihood ho never committed, so it is probablo 
that Gibbon, in his old ngc, when study and learning 
were the only passions he know, rellccted^with too much 
severity on the boyish fieaks of his university life. 
Moreover there npj)enrs to linvo been nothing coarse 
<fr unworthy in liis dissipation; ho was simply idle. 
Mp justly lays much of the blame on the authorities. 
To say that the discipline was lax would bo to pay 
it an unmerited compliment. There was no discipliuu 
at all, lie lived in ^I.igdulcn ns lie might have 
«lived at tl^p Angel or the Mitre Tavern. lie not 
«ouly |eft his college, but ho left the university, when¬ 
ever ho liked. In one winter •ho made a tour to 
Hath, another to Huckinghamshire, and ho made four 
excuraions to London, “ without onco hearing the voice 
of admonition, without once feeling the liand of con¬ 
trol.” Of study he Inid just as much and as little as ho 
pleased. 

“ As soon ns my tutor had sounded the insulliciency 
of his disciple in school learning, ho proposed that wo 
should read every morning from ten to eleven the 
comedies of Terence. During the first weeks I con¬ 
stantly attended these lc.s^ons in niy tutor’s room; but 
as they appeared equally tlevoid of profit and pleasure, 
I woe once tempted to try the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology was accepted with a smile. I 
repeated the offence with Ic.ss ceremony: the excuse was 
admitted with the same indulgence; the slightest motive 
of laziness or indisposition, the mo.st trifling avocation 
at home or^ibroad was allowed as a worthy impediment, 
nor did my tutor appear conscious of my absence or 
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neglect.” No tronder he spoke with indignation of snc^ 
sonndalous neglect. “To the University of Oxford, 
he says, “ I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as 
readily renonnce me for a son, as I am willing to dis¬ 
claim her for,a mother. I spent fourteen months at 
lilagdalen College; they proved the most idle and un¬ 
profitable of my whole life. The reader will pronounce 
between the school and the scholar." This is only jus( 
and fully merited by tbo abuses denounced. One appre¬ 
ciates the anguish of the true scholar momning over 
lost time as a miser over lost gold. There was 
another side of the question which naturally did 
not occur to Gibbon, but which may properly occur to 
ns. Did Gibbon lose os much as ho thought in missing 
the scholastic drill 6f the regular public school and 
university man} Something ho undoubtedly lost; he 
was never a finished scholai', up to the standard even of 
his own day. If he had been, is it certain that the 
accomplishment would have been all gain 1 It may be 
doubted. At a later period Gibbon read the classics 
with the free and eager curiosity of a thoughtful mind. 
It was a labour of love, of passionate ardour, similar to 
the manly zeal of the greivt scholars of the Renaissance. 
This appetite had not been blunted by enforced toil in 
a prescribed graove. How much of that zest for anti¬ 
quity, of that keen relish for the classic writers which 
ho afterwards acquired and retained through life, might 
have been quenched if he had first mode their acquaint¬ 
ance as school-books t Above all, would he have looked 
on the ancient world with such freedom and origidality 
as he afterwards gained, if he had worn through youth 
the harness of academical study t These questions do 
not suggest an answer, but they may furnish a doubt. 
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^xford and Cambridge for nearly a century have been 
^turning out crowds of thorough-paced scholora of the 
orthodox pattern. It is odd that the two greatest his- 
tAians who have been scholars as well—Gibbon and 
Urote—were not university-bred men. , 

As if to prove by experiment where the fault lay, in 
“ the school or the schohir,” Gibbon had no sooner loft 
pxford for tho long vacation, than his taste for study 
ri^nnied, and, not content with readirg, he attempted 
original compo.sition. Tho subject he selected was a 
curious one for a youth in his sixteenth year. It was 
■in attempt to settle the chronology of the age of Sesos- 
tri.H, and sliqws liow' .soon tho austere side of history liad 
attracted his attention. “ In my childi.sh balance," he 
sjiys, “ I presumed to weigh tlio .sj-.stem.s of Scaligcr .and 
Potaviu.<i, of Alar.sliain .and of Newton; and my sleep 
has been di.sturbed by the diflicnlty of reconciling the 
Septungiut with tho Kelnvw computiition." Of course 
his o.ssay had tho usual valuo of .such jnvenilo produc¬ 
tions; that is, nono at all, e.xcept as an indication of 
early bias to serious study of hi-.tory. On his return 
to O.'jford, tho age of St-.so.slris was wisely lolimpiished. 
Ho indeed soon commenced a lino of study which was 
destined to have a lasting influence on tho remainder of 
his course through life. 

He had an inborn tasto for theology ami tho contro- 
verstes which have ai'isen concerning religious dogma. 
“ From my childhood," ho s.ay.«, “ I had been fond < f 
religious disputation: my poor aunt lia.s often be< ti 
puzzled by the mysteries which she .strove to believe.” 
How he carried the taste into matiirc life, his great 
chapters dh the heresies and controversies of tho 
Early Church are there to show. This inclination for 
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theology, co-existing with a, very different temper t(^ 
wuds religions sentiment, recalls the similar case of the 
author of the Historical and Critical Dictiorwry, the 
illnstrious PieiTe Bayle, wnom Gibbon resembled in 
more ways than one. At Oxford his religous education, 
like everything else connected with culture, had been 
entirely neglected. It seems hardly credible, yet we 
have his word for it, that he never subscribed or 
studied the Articles of the Church of England, ai^d 
was never confiimed. When he first went up, he was 
judged to be too young, but the Vice-Chancellor 
directed him to return as soon as he had completed 
his fifteenth year, recommending him in the meantime 
to the instruction of his college. “ My college forgot 
to instruct; 1 forgot.to return, and was myself for¬ 
gotten by the first magistrate of the university. With¬ 
out a single lecture, either public or private, either 
Christian or Protestant, without any academical sub¬ 
scription, without any episcopal ordination, I was left 
by light of my catechism to grope my way to the 
chapel and communion table, where I was admitted 
without question how far or by what means I might 
be qualified to receive the sacrament. Such almost in¬ 
credible neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs." 
What did Gibbon mean by this last sentence! Did he, 
when he wrote it, towai'ds the end of his life, regret 
the want of early religious instruction! Nothing leads 
us to think so, or to suppose that his subsequent loss of 
faith was a heavy grief, supported, but painful to bear. 
His mind was by nature positive, or even pagan, and he 
had nothing of what the Germans call rdigiositUt in 
him. Still there is a passage in his Memoirs where 
he oddly enough laments not having selected the /at 
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dumhen qf the Church as an eligible profession. Did, 
ne reflect that perhaps the neglect of his religions edu^- 
%ionat Oxford had deprived him of a bishopric or a go^ 
deanery, and the learned leisure which such positions 
at that time conferred on those who cored for it I He 
could not feel that he was morally, or even spiiitnally, 
unfit for an office filled in his own time by such men 
as Warburton and Hurd. He would not have disgraced 
the episcopal bench; he would have been dignified, 
courteous, and hospitable; a patron and promoter of 
leamii^, we may be sure. His literary Incurs would 
probably have consisted of an edition of a Greek ploy 
or two, and certainly some treatise on the Evidences of 
Ghristianity. But in that case wo should not have had 
the HecUne and Fcdl. 

The “blind activity of idleness" to which he was 
exposed at Oxford, prevented any result of this kind. 
For wont of anything better to do, ho w.as led to road 
Middleton’s Free Enquiry into the Miraetdoue I'ouxra 
which are Supposed have Suheiated in the Chrialian 
Church. Gibbon says that the effect of Middleton’s 
“bold criticism” upon him %vas singular, and that 
inste&d of making him a sceptic, it made him more of 
a believer. He might have reflected that it is the 
commonest of occurrences for controversialists to pro¬ 
duce exactly the opposite result to that which they 
intend, and that as many an apology for Christianity 
has sown the first seeds of infidelity, so an attack upon 
it might well intensify faith. What follows is very 
curious. “ The elegance of style and freedom of argu¬ 
ment were repelled by a shield of prejudice. I still 
revered the character, or rather the names of the saints 
and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes; nor could he 
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destroy my implicit belief that the gift of miraculous 
powers was continued in the Church during the firsn 
four or five centuries of Christianity. But I was un-* 
able to resist the weight of historical evidence, tl^t 
within the same period most of the leading doctrines of 
Fopery were an-eady introduced in theory and practice. 
Nor was my conclusion absurd that miracles are the 
test of truth, and that the Church must be orthodox 
and pure which was so often approved by the visible 
interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales which 
are boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Austins and Jeromes, compelled me to embrace the su¬ 
perior merits of celibacy, the institution of the monastic 
life, the use of the sign of the cross, of Ifoly oil, and 
even of images, the invocation of saints, the worship of 
relics, the rudiments of puigntory in prayers for the 
dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of 
the body and the blood of Christ, which insensibly 
swelled into the prodigy of transubstantiution.” In this 
remarkable passage we have a distinct foreshadow of 
the Tractarian movement, which came seventy or eighty 
years afterwards. Gibbon in 1752, at tho age of fifteen, 
took up a position practically the same as Froudb and 
Newman took up about the year 1830. In other words, 
he reached the famous via media at a bound. But a 
second spring soon carried him clear of it, into the 
bosom of the Church of Borne. , 

He had come to what are now called Church prin¬ 
ciples, by the energy of his own mind working on the 
scanty ^ta famished him by Middleton. By one of 
those accidents which usually happen in such cases, he 
made the acquaintance of a young gentleman who 
had already embraced Catholicism, and who was well 
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provided wiUi controversial tracts in favour of Boman- 
Am. Among these were the two works of Bossuet, the 
^xpotiiion qf Catholic Doctrine and the Ifietory of the 
Protestant Variations. Gibbon says: “ I read, I ap¬ 
plauded, I believed, and surely I fell by a noble hand. 
I have since examined the originals with A more discom- 
'ng eye, and sliall not hesitivte to pronounce that Bossuet 
is indeed a master of all the weapons of controversy. 
In the Exposititm, a speciou.s apology, the or.vtor assumes 
with consumraato art the tone of ronduur and simpli¬ 
city, and the ten horned monster is tmnsfurnied at his 
magic touch into the milk-white hind, who must Ik> 
loved as soon ns she is seen. In the History, a bold 
lyid woll-aimed attack, ho displays, with a happy mix- 
tm-e sf narrative and nigument, the faults and fellies, 
the changes and contradictions o? our llrst Beformers, 
whose variatioms, ns ho dexterously contends, arc the 
mark of historical error, while the por{)etuaI unity of 
the Catholic Church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth. To my present feelings it seems incredible tluit I 
should ever believe that I believed in transuhstantiation. 
But my conqueror opprc.ssod me with the sacramental 
words; * Hoc est eorjnis meum,’ and dashed against each 
other the figurative half meanings of the Protestant 
sects; every objection was rc.solved into omnipotence, 
and, after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanosian 
Creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the 
Beal *Bre8ence." 

hlany reflections are suggested on the reqtective 
domains of reason and faith by these words, but they 
cannot be enlarged on hero. No one, nowadays, one 
may hope, yonld think of making Gibbon’s conversum 
a subject of reproach to him. The danger is rather that 
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it should be regarded with too much honour. It unques¬ 
tionably shows the eoi'ly and trenchant force of ifis 
intellect; he mastered the logical position in a moment'; 
saw the necessity of a criterion of faith; and being ^Id 
that it was to be found in the practice of antiquity, boldly 
went there, aftd abided by the result. But this praise 
to his head does not extend to his heart. A more tender 
and deep moral nature would not have moved so rapidly. 
We must in faii-noss I’emcmber that it was not his fault 
that his religious education had been neglected at ho&o, 
at school, and at college. But wo have no reason to 
think that had it been attended to, the I'osult would 
have been much otherwise. The root of spiritual life_ 
did not exist in him. It never withered, beSause itnevw^ 
shot up. Thus whe 9 ho applied his acute minfl to a 
religions problem, he contemplated it with the coolness 
and impartiality of a geometer or chessplayer, his 
intellect operated in vacuo so to speak, untrammelled 
by any bias of sentiment or early training. He h.ad 
no profound associations to tear out of his heart. Ho 
merely altered the premisses of a syllogism. When 
Oatholicism was presented to him in a logical foini, it 
met with no inward bar and repugnance. The* house 
was empty and re.ady for a new guest, or' rather the 
firat guest. If Gibbon anticipated the Tractarian move¬ 
ment intellectually, ho was farther removed than the 
poles are asunder from the mystic reverent spiritfrhich 
inspired that movement. If we read the Apdogia of ^ 
Dr. Newman, wo perceive the likeness and unlikeness of 
the two cases. “As a matter of simple conscience,” says 
the latter, “ I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Ghntoh of Rome.” At the time ho rafers to Dr. 
Newman was a Catholic to a degree Gibbon never 
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dreamed of. But in the one case consdenco and heurt- 
tiSh “strong ns life, stronger almost than death,” 
arrested the conclusions of the intellect. Groimd which 
Gibjbon dashed over in a few months or weeks, the 
great Tnictarinn took ten jreai-s to tx'iivorso. So different 
is tho mystic from tlio ])ositivo mind. 

Gibbon hod no sooner settled his new roligion than 
he resolved with a fmiikness which did him all honour 
to profess it publicly, lie wrote to his father, annmmc- 
ing'his conversion, a letter which lie afterwards de¬ 
scribed, when his sentiments hud undergone n complete 
change, ns wntten with nil tho pomp, dignity, and self- 
satisfaction of a inni-tyr. A momentary glow of enthu¬ 
siasm had rniSed him, ns ho said, nbovo all worldly con- 
aideratfons. lie had no dillicidty, in an excursion to 
London, in finding a priest, who pi ireivodin tho fii-st in¬ 
terview that persuasion was needless. “After sounding 
tho motives and merits of my conversion, ho consented 
to admit mo into tho jsihi of tho Church, and at his feet 
on tho 8lh of Juno IT.'iJ, I solemnly, though privately, 
abjured the errors of heresy” lie was e.xiu>tly fifteen 
years and ono month old. Further details, which ono 
would Kko to h.avo, ho does not give, 'fho scene even 
of tho solemn act is not mentioned, nor whether 
ho was baptized again; but this may Im taken for' 
granted. 

Tho^fact of any one “going over to Borne" is too 
common nn occurrence nowad.ays to attract notice. But 
In the eighteenth century it was a rare and startling 
phenomenon. Gibbon’s father, who was “neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher,’’ was shocked and astonished 
by his “ son’^ strange departure from tho religion of his 

0 
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country.” He divulged the secret of young Gibbon’s 
conversion, and “ the gates of Magdalen College were for 
ever shut” against the latter’s return. They really 
needed no shutting at all. By the fact of his conver¬ 
sion to Bomanism he had ceased to be a member 
of the University. 



CHAPTER II. 

AT LAUSANNE. 

The elder Gibbon showed a decision of character and 
prompt energy in dealing with his son’s conversion to 
Rgmanism, which wei-o by no means habitual with him. 
tio swiftly determined to send him, out of the country, 
far away from the influences and connections which had 
done such harm. Lausanne in Switzerland was the 
place selected for his e.\ile, in which it was resolved he 
should spend some years in wholesome reflections on tlie 
error ho had committed in yielding to the fascinations 
of Roman Catholic polemics. No time was lost: Gibbon 
had been received into the Church on the 8th of June, 
1753, and on the 30th of the same month he hod reached 
his destination. He was placed under the cu>-e of a 
M. FavUlard, a Calvinist minister, who had two duties 
laid upoit him, a general one, to superintend the young 
man’s studies, a particular and more urgent one, to bring 
him back to the Protestant faith. 

It was a severe trial which Gibbon had now to undergo. 
Ho was by nature shy and retiring; be was ignorant of 
French; he was very young; and with these disadvan¬ 
tages he wa^ thrown among entire strangers alone. 
After the excitement and novelty of foreign travel were 
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over, and he could realise bis position, he felt his heart 
sink within him. From the luxury and freedom*" of 
Oxford he was degraded to the dependence of a school¬ 
boy. Pavillard managed his expenses, and his supply 
of pocket-money was reduced to a small monthly allow¬ 
ance. “I had exchanged," he says, “myelegant apart¬ 
ment in Magdalen College for a narrow gloomy street, the 
most unfrequented in an unhandsome town, for an old 
inconvenient house, and for a small chamber ill-contrived 
and ill-furnished, which on the approach of wihter, 
instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed by the 
dull and invisible heiit of a stove." Under these 
gloomy auspices he began the most profitable, and after 
a time the most plc!is.-vnt, period of his whole life, 6n,e 
on which he never ceased to look back with unmingled 
satisfaction as the starting point of his studies and intel¬ 
lectual progress. 

The hrst caro of his preceptor was to bring about his 
religious conversion. Gibbon showed an honourable 
tenacity to his new faith, and a whole year after he had 
been exposed to the Protestant dialectics of Pavillard 
he still, as the latter observed with much regret, con¬ 
tinued to abstain fram meat on Fi'idays. There is some¬ 
thing slightly incongruous in the idea of Gibbon fastimj 
out of religious scruples, but the fact shows that his 
religion had obtained no slight hold of him, and that 
although he had embraced it quickly, he also .-v^cepted 
with intrepid frankness all its consequences. His was 
not an intellect that could endure half measures anif 
half lights; he did not belong to that class of persons 
who do not know their own minds. 

However it is not surprising that his religion, placed 
where he was, was slowly but steadily undermined. The 
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SIriss clergy, Le says, were acute and learned on the topics 
oi controversy, and Favillnrd seems to have been a good 
specimen of his class. An adult and able man, in daily 
contact with a youth in his own house, urging per¬ 
sistently but with tact one side of a thesii^ could hardly 
fail in the course of time to carry his point. Hut though 
Gibbon is willing to allow his tutor a hand.some share 
in the work of his conversion, he maintains that it was 
chicly effected by his own private reflections. And this 
is eminently probable. 'What logic bad set up, logic 
could throw down. He gives us a highly cbaractcri.stic 
exirmplo of the reflections in que.stion. “ I still reiueiu- 
b|r my solitwy ti'ansport at the discovery of a philoso- 
\ihicalsrrgunicnt against the doctrine of trausubstaiitia- 
tion : that the text of Sciipturo winch seems to inculcate 
the Ileal Presence is attesteil only by a single sense—our 
sight; while the real pi'csenco itself is disproved by 
three of our sense.s—the sight, the touch, and the taste.” 
Ho wiis unaware of the distinction between the logical 
understanding and the higher reason, which has been 
made since his time to the great comfort of thinkers of 
a cei’tiun stamp. Having reached so Lir, his progress 
was easy and rapid. “ The various articles of the liomish 
creed disappeared like a dream, and after a full convic¬ 
tion, on Christmas-day, 1751, I received tho sacrament 
in the church of Lausanne. It was here that I susiiendeil 
my religious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief 
in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by tho 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants.’’ Ho thus 
had been a Catholic for about eighteen months. 

Gibbon's residence at Lausanne was a memorable 
epoch in his'life on two grounds. Firstly, it was during 
the five years he spent there that ho laid the founds- 
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tions of that deep and extensive learning by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. Secondly, the foreign 
education he there received, at the critical period when 
the youth passes into the man, gave a permanent tent 
to his mind, ^and made him a continental Em-opean 
rather than an insular Englishman—two highly import¬ 
ant factors in his intellectual growth. 

He says that be went up to Oxford with a “ stock of 
erudition which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might have 
been ashamed. ” Both erudition and ignorance were left 
pretty well undisturbed during his ahoi't and ill-starred 
university career. At lAiusanne he founi himself, for 
the first time, in possession of the means of su<K!e.s.sful 
study, gootl health, 0 . 0 . 110 , books, and tuition, up to a 
certain point: that point did not ivach very far. The 
good Pavillard, .an excellent man, for whom Gibbon ever 
entert,ained a sincere regard, was quite unequ.al to the 
task of forming such a mind. There is no evidence that 
ho was a ripe or oven a fair scholar, and the plain fact 
is that Gibbon belongs to the honourablo band of self- 
taught men. “ My tutor," says Gibbon, “ Lad the good 
sense to discern how far he could bo useful, and when he 
felt that I advanced beyond his speed and measure, he 
wisely left me to my genius.” Under that good guid- 
.ance ho formed an extensive plan of renewing the Latin 
classics, in the four divisions of (1) Historian-s, (2)*Poets, 
(3) Orators, and (4) Pliilosophers, in “chronological 
series from the days of Plautus and Sallust to the decline 
of the language and empire of Borne.” In one year ho 
read over the following authors: Virgil, Sallust, Livy, 
Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, facitus, Sue¬ 
tonius, Quintus Curtius, Justin, Floras, Plautus, Terence, 
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a%d Liwretios. We may take bis word when he says that 
\hi8 review, however rapid, was neither hasty nor super- 
ficial. Gibbon had the root of all scholarship in him, 
th<f most diligent accuracy and nn unlimited faculty of 
taking pains. But he was a great scholar, not a minute 
one, and belonged to the robust race of th6 Scaligers and 
the Bentleys, rather than to tbo smaller breed of the 
Elmsleys and Monks, and of course ho was at no time 
a professed philologer, occupied chiefly with the niceties 
of language. The jmint which deserves notice in this 
account of his studies is their wide sweep, so superior 
and bracing, as compared with that narrow restric¬ 
tion to tho^“ authors of the be.st period," patronised 
• Ify teachers who imperfectly comprehend their own 
business. Gibbon proceeded on tbo commonsense 
winciple, that if you wont to obtain a real grasp of the 
literature, historj-, and genius of a people, you must 
master that litcraturo with more or less completeness 
from end to end, and that to select arbitrarily tlio 
authors of a short period on the grounds that they are 
models of stylo, is nothing shoit of foolish. It was the 
principle on which Joseph Bevligcr studied Grrek, and 
indeed occurs spontaneously to a vigorous mind eager for 
real knowledge.* 

Ivor did ho confine hira.solt to reading : ho felt that no 
one is sure of knowing a language who limits his study 
of it;to the perusal of authors, llo practised diligently 
Latin prose composition, and this in the 8implc.st and 

I Vix delibatis conjogationibus Cracii', ITomernm nun Interpre- 
tatione smptnm uno et viginti diebns totom didici. Iteliqnos two 
poetas Onecos omnes intre 'inatoor nw-nsp* derotsvi, Heqnn 
uIloiD orator^ sat historienm prios attigi qnsm poetss emnw 
tmmm.—ScttiigeTi Epistol<e, Lit, I. EpU. 1. 
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moat effectual way. “ I translated an epistle of Cice',’b 
ijxto French, and after throwing it aside till the word^ 
and phrases were obliterated from my memory, I re¬ 
translated my French into such Latin os I could fihd, 
and then compared each sentence of my imperfect version 
with the ease* the grace, the propriety of the Roman 
orator” The only odd thing in connection with this 
excellent method is that Gibbon in his Memoirs seems 
to think it was a novel discovery of his own, and would 
recommend it to the imitation of students, whereas it is 
as old as the days of Aschom at least There is no in¬ 
dication that he over in the least degree attempted Latin 
verse, and it is improbable that he should {jiavo dono so, 
reading alone in Lausanne, under the slight supepnsioh 
of such a teacher as Bavillard. The loch of this elegant 
frivolity will be less thought of now than it would some 
years ago. But we may admit that it would have been 
interesting to have a copy of hexameters or elegiacs by 
the historian of Rome. So much for Latin. In Greek 
he made far less progress. Ho had attained his nine¬ 
teenth year before he learned the alphabet, and even 
after so late a b^inning ho did not prosecuto the study 
with much energy. 

M. Favillard seems to have taught him little more 
than the rudiments. “ After my tutor had left me to 
myself I worked my way through about half the Utad, 
and afterwards interpreted alone a large portion of Xeno¬ 
phon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitute of aid 
and emulation, gradually cooled, and from the barren 
task of searching words in a lexicon I withdrew to the 
free and familiar conversation of Viigil and Tacitus.” 
This statement of the Memoirs is more than confirmed by 
the journal of his studies, where we find him, as late as the 
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year 1762, when he vas twenty-five years of age, painfully, 
.reading Homer, it would appear, for the first time, ^e 
read on an average about a book a week, and when he 
h&d finished the Iliad this is what he says: “ I have so 
for met with the success I hoped for, that I have acquired 
a great facility in reading the language, and treasured 
up a very great stock of word-s. lYhat 1 have rather 
neglected is the grammatical construction of them, and 
e.^iecially the many various inflcotions of the verbs." 
To repair this defect ho wisely resolved to bestow somo 
time every morning on the perusal of tho Greek Grammar 
of Fort Royal. Thus we see that at an age when many 
men are beginning to forgot their Greek, Gibbon was 
^ginning to learn it. Was this early deficiency ever 
repaired in Greek as it was iit Latin 1 I think not. 
Ha never was at home in old Hellas as ho was in old 
Romo. This may bo inferred from tho discursive notes 
of his great work, in which he has with admirable 
skill incorporated so much of his vast and miscellaneous 
reading. Rut his references to cla8.sic Gteek authors are 
relatively few and timid compared with his grasp and 
mastery of the Latin. His judgments on Greek authors 
are also, to say tho least, singular. When he had 
achieved the Decline and Fall, and was writing his 
Memoirs in the last years of his life, the Greek writer 
whom ho selects for especial commendation is Xenophon. 
" Gsero in Latin and Xenophon in Greek are indeed 
the two ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal 
scholar, not only for the merit of their style and senti¬ 
ments, but for the admirable lessons which may bo 
applied almost to every situation of public and private 
life." Of* the merit of Xenophon’s sentiments, most 
people would now admit that the less said the better. 
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.Thewamthof Gibbon's language with regard toXenophonr 
oontrasls with the coldness he shows with regard to, 
Plato. “ I involved myself,” he says, “ in the philosophic 
maze of the writings of Plato, of which perhaps the 
dramatic is more interesting than the argumentative 
part.” That Gibbon knew amply sufficient Greek for 
his purposes as an historian no one doubts, but his 
honourable candour enables us to see that he was never 
a Greek scholar in the proper scn.se of the word. ^ 

It would be greatly to misknow Gibbon to suppose 
that his studies at Lausanne were restricted to the 
learned languages, lie obtained something more than 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics, ipastered De 
Crousaz’ Zo^ic and Locke’s Essay, and filled up his spare* 
time with that svide and discursive i-eading to whic^ his 
boundle.ss curiosity was always pushing him. lie was 
thoroughly happy and contented, and never ceased 
throughout his life to congmtulato himself on the 
fortunate exile which had placed him at Lausanne. In 
one respect he did not use his ojiportunities while in 
Switzerland. He never climbed a mountain all the time 
he was them, though he lived to see in his later life 
the first commencement of the Alpine fever. On the 
other hand, as became a historian and man of sense, 
the social and political aspects of the country engaged 
his attention, ns well they might. He enjoyed access to 
the best society of the place, and the impression he made 
seems to have been ns favourable ns the one ho received. 

The influence of a foreign training is very marked in 
Gibbon, affecting as it does his general cast of thought, 
and even his style. It would be difficult to name any 
writer in our language, especially among the few who 
deserve to be compared with him, who is so un-English, 
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not in a bad sense of the word, na implying objeotion- 
.able qualities, but as wanting the clear insular stamp 
and natiro flavour. If an intelligent Chinese or Persian 
were to road hi.s book in a French translation, ho would 
not readily gue&s that it wn.s written by an Englishman. 
It really bears the imprint of no naltomility, and is 
emphatically Eurojx’an. We may postpone the question 
whether this is a merit or a defect, but it i.s n charocter- 
is;ic. The result has c<‘rtainly been that ho is one of 
the best-known of English prose writers on the Conti¬ 
nent, and one whom foreigners mo.st readily comprehend. 
This pi'culiarity, of which ho himself was fully aware, 
we may agree with him in ascribing to his n>sidcnco 
at Ljiiimnne. At tho ‘ Ilexiblo ago of sixteen ho soon 
learned to endure, and gradmdly to adopt,” foreign 
manners. Freiieli became tlio laiignago in which he 
spontaneously thought; “ his view’s wora enlarged, and 
his prejudii’os were corrected.” In ono particular he 
cannot l>o complimented on tlin elT<*ct of his continental 
educ.ation, when he congnitulatcs himself “ that his taste 
for the French theatre liad abated his idolatry for the 
gigantic genius of Khakespeare, which is inculcated from 
our infancy as tho first duty of Englishmnn.” Still it 
is well to he rid of idolatry and bigotry even wdtli 
i-egord to Shakespeare. Wo must rciiiomlier tliat tho 
in.sular prejudices from which Ciblion rejoiced to bo freo 
woi% very different in tbeir intensity and narrowness 
from anything of tlio kind which exists now’. Tho 
mixed hatred and contempt for foreigners which pre¬ 
vailed in his day, were enough to excite disgust in any 
liberal mind. 

Tho lucid order and admimblo literary form of 
Gibbon’s great work are qualities which can escape Bo 
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observant reader. But they are qualities which are not 
common in 'Rn gliah books. The French have a saying, 
«Les Ang lais ne savent pas faire un livre." This is 
unjust, taken absolutely, but as a general rule it is not 
without foundatioa It is not a question of depth or 
originality of thought, nor of the various merits bc- 
• longing to style properly so-called. In these i-espects 
Bn gliali authors need not fear competition. But in the 
art of clear and logical arrangement, of building up 
a book in such order and method that each part con¬ 
tributes to the general effect of the whole, we must 
own that we have many lessons to learn of our neigh¬ 
bours. Now in this quality Gibbon is a J’renchman. 
Not Voltaire himself is more perspicuous than Gil^bon. 
Everything is in its flace, and disposed in such appa¬ 
rently natural sequence that the uninitiated are apt to 
think the matter could not have been managed other¬ 
wise. It is a cose, if there ever was one, of consummate 
art concealing every trace, not only of art, but even of 
effort. Of coui'se the grasp and penetrating insight 
which ore implied here, were part of Gibbon’s gi-eat 
endowment, which only Nature could give. But if, was 
fortunate that his genius was educated in the best 
school for bringing out its innate quality. 

It would bo difficult to explain why, except on that 
principle of decimation by which Macaulay accounted 
for the outcry against Lord BjTon, Gibbon’s solitary and 
innocent love passage has been made the theme of a good 
deal of malicious comment. The parties most interested, 
and w'ho, we may presume, knew the circumstances 
better than any one else, seem to have been ^uite satis¬ 
fied with each other's conduct. Gibbon and Mdlle. 
Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker, remained on 
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ierms of the most intimate friendship till the end of the 
former’s life. This might be supposed auflicient. But 
^t has not been so considered by evil tongues, llio 
merits of the cose, however, may lie moro conveniently 
discussed in n later chapter. At this point it will bo 
enough to give the facts. 

Mdlle. Susnnne Curohod was born about the year 
1740; her father was the Calvinist mini.ster of Craasier, 
her mother n French Huguenot who had preferred her 
religion to her country. She had received a liberal and 
even learned education from her father, and was as 
attractive in person as she was accomplished in mind. 
“ She was beautiful with that pure virginal beauty which 
^depends orf early youth" (Sainto-Bouve). In 1757 she 
was (he talk of Lausanne, and cpuld not appear in an 
assembly or at tho play without l)eiiig surrounded by 
admirers; she was called Im Bello Curchod. Gibbon's 
curiosity was piqued to sec such a prodigy, and he was 
smitten with love at first sight. “ I found her ” ho 8ay.s 
“learned withoutpednntry,livelyin conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners." He was twenty and 
she seventeen years of age; no impediment was placed 
in tlfe way of their meeting; and ho was a frequent 
guest in her father’s hou.se. In fact Gibbon poid his 
court with an assiduity which makes an exception in his 
usually unromantic mature. “ She listened,” he says, 
“to,the voice of truth and psission, and I might pre¬ 
sume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart." Wo must remember that this and 
other rather glowing passages in his Memoirs were 
written in his old age, when he had returned to Lau¬ 
sanne, and when, after a long separation and many 
vimssitudes, he and Madame Keeker were again thrown 
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together in an intimacy of friendship which ravived old 
memories. Letters of hers to him which will be quoted 
in* a later chapter show this in a striking light. Ho* 
indulged, he says, his dream of felicity, but on bis 
return to England he soon discovered that his father 
would not hear of this “strange alliance,' and then 
follows the sentence which has lost him in the eyes of 
some persons. “ After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” What 
else he was to do undei* the circam.stanccs does not 
appear. He was wholly dependent on his father, and 
on the Continent at least parental authority is not 
regarded as a trilling impediment in such cases. Gibbon 
could only have married Mdlle. Curchod as itn exile and , 
a pauper, if ho had openly withstood his father’s wishes. 

“ All for love ” is a very pretty maxim, but it is apt to 
entail ti’oublo when practically applied. Jean-Jacques 
Housseau, who bad the most beautiful sentiments on 
paper, but who in real life was not always a model of 
self-denial, found, as we shall see, grave fault with 
Gibbon’s conduct. Gibbon, as a plain man of rathei . 
prosaic good sense, behaved neither heroically nor 
meanly. Time, absence, and the scenes of a new life, 
which he found in England, h.ad their usual eSect; his 
passion vanished. “ Sly cure,” he says, “ was accelerated 
by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem.” The probability, indeed, that he and 
Mdlle. Curchod would ever see each other again, must 
have seemed remote in the extreme. Europe and England 
were involved in the Seven Years War; ho was fixed at 
home, and an officer in the militia; Switzefland was 
far off; when and where were they likely to meet 1 
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ipiey did, contrary to all expectation, meet again, and 
renewed terms not so mneh of frieiidsliip as of affection. 
^Mdlle. Curchod, ns the wife of Necker, became aomowh*at 
of, a celebrity, and it is chietly owing to these hvst-named 
circumstances that the world has ever heard of Gibbon's 
early love. « 

Whilo he was at Lausanne Gibbon inado*the acquaint¬ 
ance of Voltaire, but it led to no intimacy or fruitful 
reminiscence. “He received me with civility as an 
English youth, but I cannot boast of any peculiar notice 
or distinction.” Still he had “ tho .s.itisfaction of hear¬ 
ing—an uncommon circumstance—a grojit jniet declaim 
his own i)roductioas on the stage.” One is often 
tempted, irf reading tJibbon’s liTcmoirs. to regret that 
ho atfoptod the austere plan whiclj loil him “to condemn 
tho jiractico of transforming a jnivate memorial into .a 
vehicle of satire or praise.” A.s lu' truly says, “ It was 
assuredly in his power to amuse tho leader with a gal 
lory of portraits and a collection of ant'edotes.” This 
reseiwe is particularly di.sa|i]iointiiig when a striking 
and original figure like Voltaire | as.scs across tho field, 
without an attempt to add one stroke to the [xirtraituru 
of suA a physiognomy. 

Gibbon had now (1758) been nearly five years at 
Lausanne, when his father suddenly intimated that he 
was to return homo immediately. The Seven Years War 
was at its height, and the French bad denied a passage 
through Franco to ICnglish travellers. Gibbon, or more 
properly his Swiss friend.s, thought that tho alternative 
road through Germany might bo diingcrous, though it 
might have been assigned that tho Great Frederick, so far 
as he was concerned, would make things as pleasant as 
possible to British subjects, whose country had just 
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consented to supply him with a much-needed subsidy. 
The French route was preferred, perhaps as mnc!^ 
frbm a motive of frolic as anything else. Two Swiss* 
officers of his acquaintance undertook to convey Gibbon 
from France as one of their companions, un^er an 
assumed name,^and in borrowed regimentals. His com¬ 
plete mastery of French removed any chance of detec¬ 
tion on the score of language, and with a “ mixture of 
joy and regret” on the 11th April, 1758, Gibbon left 
Lausanne. He had a pleasant journey, but no adv^- 
tures, and returned to his native land after an absence 
of four years, ion mouths, and flfluou days. 



CHAPTER III. 

I.V THE MILITIA. 

» 

The only peiiion whom, on his return, Gibbon had Iho 
least wish to see was bis aunt, Cntherino Porten. To her 
house he at once hastened, and “ the evening was spent 
m the cffusiens of joy and tenderness.” Ho looked for¬ 
ward to his first meeting with his father with no slight 
anxiety, and that for two reasons. * First, his father had 
parted from him with anger and menace, and be iiad no 
idea how he would bo received now. Secondly, his 
mother's place was occupied by a second wife, and an 
involuntary but strong pri'judiro ixMscssed him against 
his step-mother. He was most agreeably disappointed 
in both respects. His father *' received him as a man, as 
a friepd, idl constraint was banished at our first inter¬ 
view, and we ever after continued on the same terms of 
easy and equal politeness.” Bo far the prospect was 
pleasant. But tho step-mother remained a possible obsta¬ 
cle to all comfort at home. Re seems to have regarded 
his fAher’s second marriage as an act of displeasure 
with himself, and he was disposed to hate the rival of 
his mother. Gibbon soon found that the injustioe 
was in his own fancy, and the imaginary monster was 
an amiable and deserving woman. “I could not be 

D 
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mistaken in the first view of her understanding; h^r 
knowledge and the elegant spirit of her conversation, 
hhr polite welcome, and her assiduous care to study and 
gratify my wishes announced at least that the surface 
would be smooth; and my suspicions of art and false¬ 
hood were gradually dispelled by the full discovery of 
her warm and exquisite sensibility." He became indeed 
deeply attached to his step-mother. “After some re¬ 
serve on my side, our minds associated in confidence 
and friendship, and as Mrs. Gibbon had neither children 
nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopted the 
tender names and genuine characters of mother and 
son." A most creditable testimony surely to the worth 
and amiability of both of them. The friendship thue. 
begun continued without break or coolness to thro end 
of Gibbon’s life. Thirty-five years after his first inter¬ 
view with his step-mother, and only a few months 
beforo his own death, when he was old and ailing, and 
the least exertion, by reason of his excessive corpulence, 
involved pain and trouble, he mode a long journey to 
Bath for the sole purpose of paying Mrs. Gibbon a 
visit. He was very for from being the selfish Epicurean 
that has been sometimes represented. 

He had brought with him from Lausanne the first 
pages of a work which, after much bashfulness and 
delay, he at length published in the French language, 
under the title of Easai stir Vijtxule de la Litteraiure, in 
the year 1761, that is two years after its completion. 
In one respect this juvenile work of Gibbon has little 
merit. The style is at once poor and stilted, and the 
general quality of inmark eminently commonplace, 
where it does not fall into paradox. On the pther hand, 
it has an interesting and even original side. The main 
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of the little book, so far os it has one, was exeel- 
lent, and really above the general thought of the age, 
fiamely, the vindication of classical literatoro and 
history generally from the narrow and singular pre¬ 
judice • which prevailed i^fninst them, especially in 
France. When Gibbon ascribes the design of his first 
work to a “refinement of vanity, tho desire of justi¬ 
fying and praising the object of a favourite pursuit," 
he does himself less than justice. This first utterance 
of his historic genius was prompted by an unconscious 
but deep reaction against that contempt for the post, 
which was tho greatest blot in tho siicculativo movemont 
of tho eighteenth century. Ho resists tho temper of his 
>iroe rather'from instinct than reason, and pleads tho 
cause ^f Iciii-ning with the hesitation of a man who has 
not fully seen round his subject, or even innstered his 
own thoughts upon it. Still thcro is his protest against 
tho proposal of D’Alemlicrt, who recommended that 
after a selection of facts had I>con miulo at the end of 
every century the romainder should Ije delivered to tho 
flames. “ Let us preserve them all,” ho says, “ most 
carefully. A Montesijuicu will diitcct in tho most 
insignificant, relations which tho vulgar overlook." 
He resented the haughty pretensions of tho matho- 
matical sciences to universal dominion, with sufficient 
vigour to have satisfied Auguste C'omto. “ Physics and 
mathematics are at present on the throne. They sco 
their sister sciences prostrate before them, chained to 
their chariot, or at most occupied in adorning their 
triumph. Perhaps their downfall is not far off.” To 
speak of a positive downfall of exact sciences was a 
mistake. But we may fairly suppose that Gibbon did 
not contemplate anything beyond a relative change of 
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position in the hierarchy of the sciences, by which 
history and politics would recover or attain to a dignity 
which was denied them in his day. In one passage 
Gibbon shows that he had dimly foreseen the possibility 
of the modem inquiries into the conditions of savage 
life and preh^ptoric man. “An Iroquois book, even 
were it full of absurdities, would be an invaluable 
treasure. It would offer a unique example of the nature 
of the human mind placed in circumstances which we 
have never known, and influenced by manners and"re- 
ligious opinions, the complete opposite of oui's." In 
this sentence Gibbon seems to call in anticipation for 
the researches which have since been prosecuted with 
so much success by eminent writers amoflg ourselves^ 
not to mention similar inquirers on the Continent! 

But in the meantime Gibbon had entered on a career 
which removed him for long months from books and 
study. Without sufficiently reflecting on what such a 
step involved, he had joined the militia, which was em¬ 
bodied in the year 1760; and for the next two and a 
half years led, os he says, a wandering life of military 
servitude. At first, indeed, he was so pleased with 
his new mode of life that he had serious thoughts of 
becoming a professional soldier. But this enthusiasm 
speedily wore off, and our “ mimic Bellona soon revealed 
to his eyes her naked deformity.” It was indeed no 
mere playing at soldiering that he had undertaken. 
He was the practical working commander of “ an inde¬ 
pendent corps of 476 officers and men.” “In the 
absence, or even in the presence of the two field 
officers" (one of whom a-as his father, the major) “I 
was intrusted with the effective labour of dictating the 
.orders and exercising the battalion.” And his duty did 
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ik>t consist in occasional drilling and reviews, but in 
^rious marches, sometimes of thirty miles in a day, and 
camping under canvas. One encampment, on Win¬ 
chester Downs, lasted four months. Uibbon does not 
hentate to s:iy that the superiority of his grenadiers 
to the detachments of the regular army, With which they 
were often mingled, was so striking that the most pre¬ 
judiced regular could not have hesitated a moment to 
admit it. But the drilling, and manmuvring,, and all 
tha{ pertained to the serious side of militia btuiness 
interested Gibbon, and though it took up time it gave 
him knowledge of a special kind, of which he quite 
appreciated ,the value. Ho was much struck, for 
^stance, by the difference between the nominal and 
effective force of every regimenf ho had seen, even 
when supposed to be complete, and gravely doubts 
whether a nominal army of 100,000 men often brings 
f/ly thousand into the diedd. What he found unen¬ 
durable was the constant shifting of quarters, the utter 
want of privacy and leisure it often entailed, and the 
distasteful society in which ho was forced to live. For 
eight |aonths at a stretch be never took a book in his 
hand. “ From the day we marched from Blandford, I 
hod hardly a moment I could call my own, being almost 
continually in motion, or if I was fixed for a day, it was 
in the guardroom, a barrack, or an inn." Even worse 
were t)he drinking and late boors; sometimes in “ rustic ” 
company, sometimes in company in which joviality and 
wit were more abundant than decorum and common sense, 
which will surprise no one who hears that the famous 
John Wilkes, who was colonel of the Buckingham 
militia, wal not unfrequentiy one of his boon com¬ 
panions. A few extracts from Us journal will be enough. 
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“To-dajr (August 28, 1762), Sir Thomas Worsley,” thh 
cpionel of the battalion, “came to us to dinner. 
Pleased to see him, we kept bumperising till after 
roll-calling. Sir Thomas assming us every fresh bottle 
how infinitely sober he was growing.” September 23rd. 
“ Colonel Wilkbs, of the Buckingham militia, dined with 
us, and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas and 
myself had begun with him at Reading. 1 scarcely 
ever met with a better companion; he has inexhaust¬ 
ible spirits, infinite wit and humoui-, and a great deal 
of knowledge . . . This proved a very debauched day; 
we drank a great deal both after dinner and supper; 
and when at last Wilkes had retired, Sir Thomas and 
some others (of whom I was not ono) broke iqto his 
room and made him 'drink a bottle of claret in bed.’’ 
December 17. “We found old Captain Heard at 
Arlesford with the second division of the Fourteenth. 
He and all his officers supped with us, which made the 
evening rather a drunken one.” Gibbon might well 
say that the militia was unfit for and unwoi-thy of him. 

Yet it is quite astonishing to see, as recorded in his 
journal, how keen an interest he still mamiged to . retain 
in literature in the midst of all this dissipation, and 
how fci'tile ho was of schemes and projects of future 
historical works to be prosecuted under more favourable 
auspices. Subject after subject occurred to him os 
eligible and attractive; he caresses the idea for if time, 
then lays it aside for good reasons. First, he pitched 
upon the expedition of Charles VHI. of France into 
Italy. He read and meditated upon it, and wrote a 
dissertation of ten folio pages, besides large notes, in 
which he examined the right of Charles '1^11. to the 
crown of Naples, and the rival claims of the houses of 
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knjou and Aragon. In a few weeka ho gives up this idea, 
^tly, for the rather odd reason that the subject was too 
remote from us; and, secondly, for the very good reason 
that the expedition was rather tho introduction to great 
events‘than greet and important in itself. He then suc¬ 
cessively chose and rejected the Crutcide^of Richard tho 
ITirst; the Barons’ War against John and llenrylll.; tho 
history of Edward tho Black Princo; tho lives and com- 
jiarisons of Henry V. and tho Emperor Titus; tho life of 
■Sir Philip Sidney, and that of tho Alarquis of Montrose. 
At length ho fixed on Sir Walter Raleigh as his hero. 
On this ho worked rvitli all the assiduity that his militia 
life ullowei^ read a great quantity of original docn- 
^iicnts relating to it, and, after some months of lalraur, 
declared that “ his subject opefked iqjon him, and in 
general improved upon a nearer prosiKJct.” But Imlf a 
year later ho “is afraid he will have to drop his hero.” 
And ho covers half a ]wgo with reasons to persuade 
himself that ho was right in doing so. Be.sidos tho 
obvious one that ho would bo able to add little that 
was not already aca'ssiblo iit Oldys’ Ufe of Italeujh, 
that the topic was exhausted, and so forth, ho goes on 
to make these remarks, which have more signification to 
us now than perhaps they had to him when ho wrote 
them. “Could 1 even surmount these obstacles, I 
should shrink with terror from tho modern history of 
England, where every character is a problem and every 
reader a friend or an enemy : when a writer is supposed 
to hoist a flag of party, and is devoted to damnation by 
the adverse faction. Such would be rny reception at 
home; and abiwid tho historian of Raleigh must en¬ 
counter oit indifferenco far more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of his life are interesting; but 
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his character is ambiguous; his actions are obscure; h^ 
wxitings are English, and his fame is confined to the 
narrow limits of our language and our island. I must 
embrace a saft/r and more extensive theme.'’ Here we 
see the first gropings after a theme of cosmopolitan 
interest. He has arrived at two native conclusions: 
that it must not be English, and must not be narrow. 
What it is to be, does not yet appear, for he has still a 
series of subjects to go through, to be taken up and 
discarded. The history of the liberty of the Swiss, 
which at a later period he partially achieved, was one 
scheme; the history of Florence under the Medici was 
another. He speaks with enthusiasm of byth projects, 
adding that he will most probably fix upon the Ijttter;' 
but he never did anything of the kind. 

These were the topics which occupied Gibbon’s mind 
during his service in the militia, escaping when he could 
from the uproar and vulgarity of the camp and the 
guardroom to the sanctuary of the historic muse, to 
worship in secret. But these private devotions could 
not remove his disgust at “ the inn, the wine, and the 
company ” he was forced to endure, and latterjy the 
militia became downright insupportable to him. But 
honourable motives kept him to his post. “From a 
service without danger I might have retired without 
disgrace; but as often os I hinted a widi of re¬ 
signing, my fetters were riveted by the friendly in¬ 
treaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the 
major, and my own regard for the welfare of the 
battalion." At last the long-wished-for day arrived, 
when the militia was disbanded. “ Our two com¬ 
panies," he writes in his journal, “were disembodied 
(December 23rd, 1762), mine at Alton, my father’s at 
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jnriton. They iired three volleys, lodged the major’s 
(plours, delivered up their arms, received their money, 
partook of a dinner at the major's ezpen.so, and then 
separated, with great cheerfulness and regularity. Thus 
ended the militia.” The compression that his spirit had 
endured was shown by the rapid energy with which 
be sought a change of scene and oblivion of bis woes. 
Within little more than a month after tho scone just 
described, Qibbon was in Paris beginning the grand 
tour. 

With that keen sense of the value of time which 
marked him, Gibbon with great impartiality cast up 
and estimated tho profit and loss of his " bloodless 
^mpaigns.” Both have been alluded to already, lie 
summed up with groat fairness in tho entry that he mode 
in his journal on the evening of tho day on which he re¬ 
covered his liberty. " I am glad that the militia has 
been, and glad that it is no more.” Tin’s judgment he 
confirmed thirty yeara afterwards, when ho composed 
his Memoirs. " My principal obligation to tho militia 
was the making mo an Englishman and a soldier. After 
my foreign education, with my reserved temper, 1 
shouhl long have continued a stranger in my native 
country, had I not been shaken in this various scene 
of new faces and new friends; had not experience 
forced me to feel tho characters of our loading men, 
the state of parties, the forms of office, the operations 
of our civil and military system. In this peaceful 
service 1 imbibed the rudiments of the language and 
sdenoe of tactics, which opened a new field of study 
and observation. I diligently read and meditated the 
MhtmrtB MUitairet of Quintus Icilius, the only writer 
who has united the merits of a professor and a veteran. 
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The discipline and evokition of a modem battalion gai4 
me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion, and 
the captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader 
may smile) has not been useless to the historian of the 
Roman Empire.” No one can doubt it who compares 
Gibbon’s numei'ous narratives of mOitary operations 
with the ordinary performances of civil historians in 
those matters. The campaigns of Julian, Belisarius, 
and Heraclius, not to mention many others, have not 
only an uncommon lucidity, but also exhibit a ^ear 
appreciation of the obstacles and orduousness of war¬ 
like operations, which is rare or unknown to non- 
militai'y writers. Macaulay has pointy out that 
Swift’s party pamphlets are superior in an especial 
way to the ordinal^ productions of that class, in 
consequence of Swift’s nnavowcd but very serious 
participation in the cabinet councils of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke. In the same manner Gibbon had an 
advantage through his military training, which gives 
him no small superiority to even the best historical 
writers who have been without it. 

The course of foreign travel which Gibbon wap now 
about to commence had been contemplated before, but 
the war and the militia had postponed it for nearly 
three years. It appears that as early as the year 1760 
the elder Gibbon had conceived the project of procuring 
a seat in Parliament for his son, and was willing to 
incur the anticipated expense of £1500 for that object. 
Young Gibbon, who seems to have very accurately gauged 
his own abilities at that early age, was convinced that 
the money could be much better employed in another 
way. He vrrote in consequence, under his father’s roof, 
a letter to the latter which does such credit to his 
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lead and to hia heart, that, although it ia somewhat 
Jong, it cannot with propriety be omitted here. 


. EDWARD GIBBON TO HIS FATHER. 

"Dkar Sir, 

“An address in writing from a person who has the 
pleasure of being with you every day may appear singuiar. 
However I have preferred tliis method, as u|x)n paper I can 
spedk without a blush and be heard without interruption. 
If my letter displeases you, impute it, dear sir, to yourself. 
You have treated me, not like a son, but like a friend. Can 
you be surprised that I should communicate to a friend all 
my thoughts j^nd nil my desires ? Unless the friend approve 
■^hem, lot the father never know them ; or at least let him 
know*at tho same time that howwer rc.asonablc, however 
eligible, my scheme may appear to me, I would rather forget 
it for ever than cause him tho slightest uneasiness. 

“ When I first returned to Enghind, attentive to my future 
interests, you were so good ns to give mo hopes of a seat in 
Parliament This seat, it was supposed, would bo an expense 
of fifteen hundred pounds. This design flattered my vanity, 
as it might enable me to shine in so august an assembly. It 
flattered a nobler piwsion: I promised myself Uiat, by tho 
means^)f this scat, I might one day bo tho instrument of some 
good to my country. But I soon perceived how little mere 
virtuons inclination, unassisted by talents, could contribute 
towards that great end, and a very short examination discovered 
to me th.Tt those talents h.ad not fallen to my lot. Do not, 
dear sir, impute this declaration to a false modesty—the meanest 
species of pride. Whatever else I may bo ignorant of, I think I 
know myself, and shall always endeavour to mention my good 
qualities without vanity and my defects without repugnance. 
I shall say nothing of the most intimate acquaintance with his 
country and language, so absolutely necessary to every senator; 
since they iftay be acquired, to allege my deficiency in them 
would seem only the pica of laziness. But I shall say with 
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great tmth tliat I uaver possessed that gift of speech, the firn 
requisite of an orator, which use and labour may improve, bu| 
wUch nature can alone bestow; that my temper, quiet, retired, 
%Dmewhat reserved, could neither acquire populnri^, bear up 
against opposition, nor mix with ease in the crowds of public 
l^e; that even my genius (if you allow me any) is better 
qualified for the deliberate compositions of the closet than for 
^e extempore discourses of Parliament. An unexpected 
objection would disconcert me, and as I am incapable of ex¬ 
plaining to others what I do not understand myself, I should 
be meditating when I ought to be answering. I even want 
necessary prejudices of party and of nation. . In popular 
assemblies it is often necessary to inspire them, and never orator 
inspired well a passion which he did not feel himself. Suppose 
me even mistaken in my own character, to set out with the 
repugnance such an opinion must produce oOefs but an in- , 
diSerent prospect. But { hc-ar you say it is not necessary that 
every man should enter into Parliament with such exalted 
hopes. It is to acquire a title the most glorious of tmy in a 
free country, and to employ the weight and consideration it 
gives in the service of one’s friends. Such motives, though not 
glorious, yet are not dishonourable, and if we had a borough in 
our command, if you could bring me in without any great 
expense, or if our fortune enabled us to despise that expense, 
then indeed I should think them of the greatest strength. But 
with our private fortune, is it worth while to purchase at sp high 
a rate a title honourable in itself, but which I must sliare with 
every fellow that con lay out ISOO pounds f Besides, dear 
sir, a merchandise is of little value to the owner when he is 
resolved not to sell it 

" I should aflVont your penetration did I not suppose you now 
see the drift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another use 
the sura with which you destined to bring me into Parliament; 
to employ it, iwt in making me great, but in rendering me 
happy. I have often heard yon say yourself that the allowance 
yon had been so indulgent as to grant me, though very liberal 
in regard to your estate, was yet but small when compared with 
the almost necessary extravagances of the a^ I have indeed 
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feund it so, notwithstanding a good deal of economy, and an 
nemptioD from many of the common expenses of youth. This, 
4ear sir, would be a way of supplying these deficiencies without 
any additicnal expense to you. But I forbear—if you think 
my proposals reasonable, you wont no intrcaties to engage yoif 
to comply with them, if otherwise all will be without effect. 

"All that I am afraid of, dear sir, is that I should seem not 
so much asking a firour, ns this really is, as exacting a debt. 
After all I can say, you will remain the best judge of my good 
and your own circumstances. Perhaps, like most Unded 
gentlemen, an addition to iny annuity would suit yon better 
thaif a sum of money given at once; perhaps the sum itself nuty 
be too considemble. Whatever you may think proper to bestow 
on me, or in whatever manner, wUl be received with equal 
gratitude. 

“ I intended to stop here, but os I abhor the least appearance 
Hf art, I think it better to lay open my whole scheme at once. 
The u^ppy war which now desolatcB*Europo will oblige me to 
defer seeing Fmnce till a peace. But that reason can have no 
influence on Italy, a country which every scholar must long to 
see. Should you grant my request, and not disapprove of my 
manner of employing your bounty, I would leave England this 
autumn and pass the w inter at Lausanne with M. de Voltaire 
and my old friends. In the spring I would cross the Alps, and 
after some stay in Italy, as the war must then be terminated, 
return home through France, to live happily with you and my 
dear idbther. I am now two-and-twenty; a tour must take up 
a considerable time; and although I believe yon have no thoughts 
of setUing me soon (and I am sure I have not), yet so many 
things may intervene that Uie man who does not travel early 
runs a great rbk of not travelling at all. But this part of my 
schem^ as well as the whole of it, I submit entirely to you. 

" Permit me, dear sir, to add that I do not know whether the 
complete compliance with my wishes could increase my love 
and gratitude, but that I am very sure no refusal could 
diminish those sentiments with which I shall always remain, 
dear nr, yonr most dutiful and obedient son and servant. 

• “E. GIBBON, Jon." 
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Instead of going to Italy in the autumn of 1760, lis 
he fondly hoped when he wrote this letter, Gibbon was 
marching about the south of England at the head of 
diis grenadiers. But the scheme sketched in the above 
letter was only postponed, and ultimately readised in 
every particular The question of a seat in Parliament 
never came up again during his father's life, and no 
doubt the money it would have cost was, according to 
his wise suggestion, devoted to defray the expenses of 
his foreign tour, which ho is now about to begin. * 



CHAPTER IV. 


TIIK ITAMAN JOI RSEY. 

Gibbon reached Paris on the 28th January, 1763; 
thirty-six days, ns Iw tells iw, after the disbanding of 
militia. 'Ho remained a littlo over threo months in 
the French capital, which on thp whole pleased him 
so well that he thinks that if he had been independent 
and rich, lie might have been tempted to make it his 
permanent residence. 

On the other hand he seems to have been little if at 
.all aware of the extraordinary chameter of the society 
of which he bceame a spectator and for a time a member. 
He does not seem to have been conscious that he was 
witnessing one of the most singular social phases which 
have yet been presented in the history of man. And 
no blame attaches to him for this. No one of his con¬ 
temporaries saw deeper in this direction than he did. 
It is a remarkable instance of tho way in which the 
widest and deepest social movements are veiled to tho 
'eyes of those who see them, precisely because of their 
width and depth. Foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
visited Paris in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and reported variously of their experience and impres¬ 
sions. Borne, like Hume and Bteme, are deb'ghted; 
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some, like Qibbon, are quietly, but thoroughly pleasec|j 
some, like Walpole—though he perhaps is a class by 
himself—are half pleased aod half disgusted. Thei^ 
all feel that there is something peculiar in what they 
witness, but never seem to suspect that nothing like it 
was ever seen before in the world. One is tempted to 
wish that the/ could have seen with our eyes, or, much 
more, that we could have had the privilege of enjoying 
their experience, of spending a few months in that 
singular epoch when “ society," properly so called the 
assembling of men and women in di-awing-rooms for 
the purpose of conversation, was the most serious as 
well as the most delightful business of life. Talk and 
discussion in the senate, the market-place, and the 
schools are cheap; ^even barbarians are not rwholly 
without them. But their refinement and concentration 
in the talon —of which the president is a woman of tact 
and culture—this is a phenomenon which never appeared 
but in Paris in the eighteenth century. And yet scholars, 
men of the world, men of business passed through this 
wonderland with eyes blindfolded. They are free to 
enter, they go, they come, without a sign that they have 
realised the marvellous scene that they were pe’nnitted 
to traverse. One does not wonder that they did not 
perceive that in those graceful drawing-rooms, filled 
with stately company of elaborate manners, ideas and 
sentiments were discussed and evolved which would 
soon be more explosive than gunpowder. One does 
not wonder that they did not see ahead of them—men 
never do. One does rather wonder that they did not 
see what was before their eyes. But wonder is useless 
and a mistake. People who have never sefn a ralcano 
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(Annot be expected to fear the burning lava, or oven to 
ape that a volcano diflera from any other mountain. 

Gibbon had brought good introductiona from London, 
but he admita that they were useless, or rather super* 
fluous. * His nationality and his E$»ai were his beat 
recommendations. It was the day of Aiy^lomania, and, 
ns he Ba 3 re, “every Englishman was supposed to be a 
patriot and a philosopher." “ I had rather be," said 
Mdlle. de I/)spinaaao to Lord Shelburne, “the least 
meidber of the House of Commons than even the King 
of Prussia." Similar things must have been said to 
Gibbon, but he has not recorded them; and ‘generally 
it may bo said that he is disappointingly dull and in- 
‘different to ^aris, though he liked it well enough when 
there." He never caught the Paris fever as Hume did, and 
Sterne, or even ns Walpole did, for all the hard things ho 
says of the underbred and overbearing manners of the 
philosophers. Gibbon had ready access to the well-known 
houses of Madame GeofTrin, Madame HelviHius and 
the Baron d'Holbiich; and his perfect mastery of the 
languago must have removed every obstacle in tho way 
of complete social intercourse. But no word in his 
Memoirs or Letters shows that he really saw with the 
eyes of the mind the singularities of that strange 
epoch. And yet he was there at an exciting and im¬ 
portant moment. The Order of the Jesuits was tottering 
to its fall; the latter volumes of the Encyclopedia were 
being printed, and it was no secret; the coruscating 
wit and audacity of the ealmu were at their height. 
He is not unjust or prejudiced, but somewhat cold. 
He dines with Baron d'Holbach, and says his dinners 
were excelldut, but nothing of the guests. He goes to 
Madame Geoffrin, and pronounces her house an excellent 

E 
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one. Such faint and commonplace praise reflects on tlfe 
eulogist The only man of letters of whom he speaks 
with warmth is Helvctius. He does not appear in 
this first visit to have known Madame da De&nd, who 
was still keeping her salm. with the help of Idle pale 
deep-eyed L’Espinasse, though the final rupture was 
imminent L^uis Bacine died, and so did Marivaux, 
while he was in Paris. The old Opera-house in the 
Palais Boyal was burnt down when he had been there 
a little over a month, and the representations were 
transferred to the Salle des Machines, in the Tuileries. 
The equestrian statue of Louis XY. was set up in the 
Place to which it gave its name (where the Luxor column 
now stands, in the Place de la Concorde^ amidst the, 
jeers and insults of (he mob, who declared it Vould 
never be got to pass the hotel of Madame de Pompadour. 
How much or how little of all this touched Gibbon, we 
do not know. We do know one thing, that his English 
clothes were unfashionable and looked very foreign, the 
French bemg “excessively long-waisted.” Doubtless 
his scanty purse could not afiord a new outfit, such as 
Walpole two years afterwards, under the direction of 
Lady Hertford, promptly procured. On the 8th df May 
he hurried oS to Lausanne.' 

His ultimate object was Italy. But he wisely iw- 
solved to place a period of solid study between the 
lively dissipation of Paris and his classic pilgrjmage. 
He knew the difference between seeing things he had 
read about and reading about things after he had seen 
them; how the mind, charged with associations of famous 
scenes, is delicately susceptible of impressions, and how 

' The chronido of events which occurred during Gifibon’s sojourn, 
in Paris will be found in the interesting Mfmoiru de Boetaumont. 
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ripidly old muaings take form aad colour, when 
stirred by outward realiticii; and coutntriwiso, how alow 
and inadequate is the effort to rcverso this process, and 
to clothe with memories, monuments and sites over 
which the spirit has not sent a halo of proviuiu modi- 
tation. So ho settled down quietly at Lausanne for tho 
ipace of nearly a year, and contmcnccd & most austere 
ind systematic course of reiiding on the nnliquities of 
Italy. Tho list of learned works which ho {wrused 
“ with his pen in his hand " is formidable, and fills a 
quarto page. But ho went further than this, and com¬ 
piled an elaborate traatiKC on tho nations, provinces, and 
towns of ancient Italy (which wo still have) digested in 
alphabetical brder, in which every Ijittin author, from 
FlautSs to Kutilius, i.s laid uiwler contribution for 
illustrative passages, which are all copied out in full. 
This laborious work was evidently (Jibbon’s own {piido- 
book in his Italian travels, and one sees not only 
what ail admirablo preparation it was for the object in 
view, but what a promiso it contained of that scinipulous 
thoroughness which was to bo his mark as an historian. 
His mind was indeed rapidly maturing, and 1>ocoming 
oonscidus in what direction its strength lay. 

His account of his first impressions of Rome has* 
been often quoted, and deserves to bn so again, “ My 
temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm, and the 
enthu^asm which I do not feel I have ever scorned to 
affect. But at the distance of twenty-live years 1 can 
neither forget nor express tho strong emotions which 
agitated my mind as I first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. After a sleepless night, I trod with a 
lofty step tko ruins of tho Forum. Each memorable spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Ctesar fell, was 
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at once present to my eye, and several days of into-u- 
cation were lost and enjoyed before I could descend to a 
cool and minute examination.” He gave eighteen weeks to 
the study of Borne only, and six to Naples, and we may 
rest assured that he made good use of his tine. But 
what makes this visit to Rome memorable in his life 
and in literal^ history is that it was the occasion and 
date of the first conception of his great work. “ It was 
at Borne, on the 15th October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amid the ruins of the Capitol, while the bai'efooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind.” The scene, the contrast of 
the old religion and the new, the priests of Christ 
replacing tho fiamens of Jupiter, the evensong of 
Catholic Borne swelling like a diige over the prostrate 
Fagan Borne might well concentrate in one grand 
luminous idea the manifold but unconnected thoughts 
with which his mind had so long been teeming. Gibbon 
had found his work, which was destined to fill the 
remainder of his life. Henceforth there is a fixed 
centre around which his thoughts and musings cluster 
spontaneously. Difficulties and interruptions are not 
* wanting. The plan then formed is not taken in hand 
at once ; on the contrary, it is contemplated at “ an awful 
distance”; but it led him on like a star guiding his 
steps, till he reached his appointed goal. „ 

After crossing the Alps on his homeward journey. 
Gibbon had had some thoughts of visiting the southern 
provinces of iVance. But when Im reached Lyons he 
found letters “ expressive of some impatience ” for his 
return. Though he does not exactly say as much, we 
may justly conclude that the elder Gibbon's pecuniary 
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dilBculties were beginning to be oppressive. So the 
tnvellcr, with the dutifulness that he ever showed to 
his father, at once bent his steps northward. Again he 
passed through Faria, and the place had a now attraction 
in his eyes in the person of Mdllo. Curchod, now become 
Madame Keeker, and wife of the gimt fiijaucier. 

This perhaps will be the most convenient place to 
notice and estimate a certain amount of nUlier spiteful 
gossip, of which Gibbon was the subject in Saitzerland 
about this time, llousseau and his friend Moultou have 
preserved it for us, and it is probable that it has lost 
none of its pungency in passing thraugh the hands of 
the latter. IJjie substance of it is thisthat in the 
y'ear ^163, when Gibbon revisited Lausanne, as we 
have seen, Susonnb Curchod was* still in a pitiable 
state of melancholy and well nigh broken-hearted at 
Gibbon's manifest coldness, which we know he considered 
to be “ friendship and esteem.” Whether ho even saw 
her on this visit cannot be considered certain, but it is 
at least highly probable, lie that as it may : this is the 
picture of her condition as drawn by Moultou in a letter 
to Bou^seau; “ How sorry I am for our |)oor Mdlle. 
Curchod! Gibbon, whom she loves, and to whom I know 
she has sacrificed some excellent matches, has come to 
liiasanne, but cold, insensible, and as entirely cured of 
his old passion as she is far from cure. She has written 
me a letter that makes my heart ache.” Kousseau says 
jn reply, ” He who does not appreciato Mdlle. Curch^ 
is not worthy of her; he who appreciates her and 
separates himself from her is a man to be despised. 
She does not know what she wants. Gibbon serves her 
better than ber own heart. 1 would rather a hundred 
times that he left her poor and free among you than 
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that he should take her oS to be rich and miserable in 
England.” One does not quite see how Gibbon could 
have acted to the contentment of Jean-Jacques. For 
not taking Mdlle. Curchod to England—as we may pre¬ 
sume he would have done if ho had married "lier—he 
is contemptil^e. Yet if be does take her he will 
make her miserable, and Bousseau would rather a 
hundred times ho left her alone—precisely what he was 
doing ; but then he was despicable for doing it. The 
question is whether there is not a good deal of exaggera¬ 
tion in all this. Only a year after the tragic condition 
in which Moultou describes Mdlle. Curchod she married 
M. Necker, and became devoted to her husband. A few 

9 

months after she married Necker she cordially invited 
Gibbon to her house every day of his sojourn in 
Paris, If Gibbon had behaved in the unworthy way 
assorted, if sho had had her feelings so profoundly 
touched and lacerated as Moultou declares, would she, or 
even could she, have acted thus ? If she was conscious 
of being wronged, and he was conscious—as he must have 
been—of having acted basely, or at least unfeelingly, is 
it not os good as certain that both parties would have 
been careful to seo as little of each other os possible i 
A broken-off love-match, oven without complication of 
unworthy conduct on cither side, is generally an effective 
bar to farther intercourse. But in this case the inter¬ 
course is renewed on the very first opportunity, and 
7iover dropped till the death of one of the personq 
concerned. 

Two letters have been preserved of Gibbon and 
Madame Nockor respectively, nearly of the samo date, 
and both referring to this rather delicate topic of their 
first interviews after her marriage. Gibbon writes to 
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^ friend Holroyd, “The Ciirchod (Madame Necker) 
J saw in Foiis. She waa very fond of me, and the 
husband particularly civil. Cbuld they insult me more 
cruelly t Ask me every evening to supper, go to bed 
and leave mo alone with his wife—what impertinent 
security 1 It is making an old lover of mighty little 
consequence. She is ns handsomo ns Ivor, and much 
genteeler; seems pleased with her wealth rather than 
proud of it. I was exalting Kanetto d'lllcns's good luck 
and the fortuno ” (this evidently refers to some common 
acquaintance, who hod changed her name to advantage). 
“ ‘ What fortune,’ she said with an air of contempt:— 
' not above twenty thousand livros a year.’ I smiled, 
and she cdiight herself immediately, ‘ What airs I 
give%nyaclf in despising twenty .thousand livres a year, 
who a year ago looked ujmn eight hundred as the summit 
of my wishes.’" 

Lot us turn to tho lady’s .account of the same 
scenes. “ 1 do not know if I told yon," she writes to 
a friend at ljuisanne, “ that I have seen Gibbon, and it 
has given me more pleasure than 1 know how to express. 
Not indeed that 1 retain any sentiment for a man who 
I think does not deserve much ’’ (this little toss of 
pique or pride need not mislead us); " but my feminine 
vanity could not havo had a more complete and honest 
triumph, lie stayed two weeks in Purih, and 1 hod him 
every day at my house; ho has become soft, yielding, 
humble, decorous to a fault. Ho was a constant witness 
of my husband’s kindness, wit, and gaiety, and made 
me remark for the 6rst time, by his admiration for 
wealth, the opulence with which I am surrounded, and 
which up to this moment had only produced a dis* 
agreeable impression upon me.” Considering tho very 
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different points of view of the writers, these letters ai« 
remarhably in unison. The solid fact of the daily visits 
is recorded in both. It is easy to gather from Madame 
Necker’s letter that she was very glad to show Mr. 
Gibbon that for going farther and not marryipg him 
she had not fared worse. The rather acid allusion to 
“opulence” istfound in both letters; but much more 
pronounced in hers than in his. Each hints that the 
other thought too much of wealth. But he does so with 
delicacy, and only by implication; she charges him 
coarsely with vulgar ad mir ation for it. We may reason¬ 
ably suspect that riches had been the subject of not 
altogether smooth conversation between them, in the later 
part of the evening, perhaps, after M. Neckef- had retired, 
in triumph to bed. One might even fancy that 'there 
was a tacit allusion by Madame Necker to the dialogue 
recorded by Gibbon to Holroyd, when his smile checked 
her indirect pride in her own wealth, and that'she 
remembered that smile with just a touch of resentment. 
If so, nothing was more natural and comforting than to 
charge him with the failing that he hod detected in her. 
But here are the facts. Eight months after her mar¬ 
riage, Madame Neckor admits that she had Gibbon every 
day to her house. He says that she was very cordial. 
She would have it understood that she received him only 
for the sake of gratifying a feminine vanity. For her 
own sake one might prefer his interpretation toners. 
It is difficult to believe that the essentially simple- 
minded Madame Necker would have asked a man every 
day to her house merely to triumph over him; and 
more difficult still to believe that the man would have 
gone if such had been the object. A little tartness in 
these first interviews, following on a relation of some 
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ijnbigaity, cannot aiuprue one. But it was not the 
dominant ingredient, or the interviews must have ceased 
of their own accord. In any cose few will admit that 
either of the persons concerned would have written os 
they did if Moulton’s statement were correct. In 
neither epistle is there any trace of a grand passion 
felt or slighted. We discover the mulh lower level 
of vanity and hadinogo. And the subsequent relations 
of Gibbon and Modomo Necker all tend to prove that 
this*was the real one. 



CHAPTER V. 

LITEBABY SCHEMES.—THE HISTOBY OF SWITZEBUm— 

t 

DIS8EBTATION ON THE SIXTH ^EID.—^FATHEB’S DEATH. 

—SETTLEMENT IN LONDON. 

Gibbon now (June, 1765) returned to his father’s house, 
and remained there till the latter’s death in 1770. He 
describes those five years os having been the*' least 
pleasant and satisfactory of his whole life. The reasons 
were not for to seek. The unthrifty habits of the elder 
Gibbon were now producing their natural result. He 
was saddled with debt, from which two mortgages, 
readily consented to by his son, and the sale of the 
house at Putney, only partially relieved him. Gibbon 
now began to fear that he had on old age of poverty 
before him. He hod puiuued knowledge with single- 
hearted loyalty and now become aware that from a 
wwldly point of view knowledge is not often a profitable 
investment. A more dejecting discovery cannot be made 
by the sincere scholar. He is conscious of labour and 
protracted effort, which tho prosperous professional 
mnn and tradesman who pass him on their road to 
wealth with a smile of scornful pity have never known. 
He has forsaken comparatively all for knowledge, and 
the busy world meets him with a blank store, a!hd surmises 
shrewdly that he is but on idler, with on odd taste for 
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Vmsting hia time over books. It says mneh for 
■Gibbon’s robnatness of spirit that ho did not bre^ 
down in these trying yean, that be did not weakly tako 
fright nthis prospect, and make hasty and violent efforts 
to meiTd it. On the contrary, be remained steadfast and 
true to the things of the mind. With diminished cheer¬ 
fulness perhaps, but with no abatement/of eeal, he pur¬ 
sued bis couriio and his studies, thereby proving that ho 
belonged to the select rlnss of the strong and worthy 
who, penetrated with the loveliness of science, will not 
be turned away from it. 

llis first effort to redeem the time was a project of 
a bbtory ^f Switzerland. Ilis choice was decided by 
two^circumstances: (1) his Wo for a country %vhich ho 
had made bis own by adoption; *(2) by the fact that ho 
had in his friend Doyverdun, a fellow-worker who could 
render him most valuable assistance. Giblsin never 
knew German, which is not surprising when we refioct 
what Gesman literaturo amounted to, in thoso days; 
and he soon discovenul that the most valuable authori¬ 
ties of his projected work were in tho Gorman 
langpngo. But Deyvordun was a perfect master of 
that tongue, and translated a mass of documents for 
the use of his friend. They laboured for two years 
in collecting materials, before Gibbon felt himself 
justified in entering on the “ more agreeable task of 
composition.” And even, then he considered tho pre¬ 
paration insufficient, as no doubt it whs. He felt he 
could not do justice to bis subject; uninformed as he 
was “by the scholare and statesmen, and remote from 
the archives and libraries of the Bwiss republic.” Buck 
a beginning was not of good augury for the success of 
the undertaking. He never wrote more than about 
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sixty quarto pages of the projected work, and these, as 
they were in French, were submitted to the judgment ofc 
a literary society of foreigners in London, before whom 
the MS. was read. The author was unknown, and 
Gibbon attended the meeting, and thus listened without 
being observed “ to the free strictures and unfavourable 
sentence of his j&dges.” He admits that the momentary 
sensation was painfnl; but the condemnation was 
ratiHed by his cooler thoughts: and he declares that he 
did not regret the loss of a slight and superficial essay, 
though it “ had cost some expense, much labour, and 
more time.” He says in his Memoirs that he burnt the 
sheets. But this, strange to say, wos a mistake on his 
part. They were found among his papers after his 
death, and though not published by lx)rd Sheifield in 
the first two volumes of his Miscellaneous Works, which 
the latter edited in 1796, they appeared in the supple¬ 
mental third volume which came out in 1815. We thus 
can judge for ourselves of their value. One sees at 
once why and how they failed to satisfy their author's 
mature judgment. They belong to that style of histori¬ 
cal writing which consists in the rhetorical transcription 
and adornment of the original authorities, but in which 
the writer never gets close enough to his subject to 
apply the touchstone of a clear and trenchant criticism. 
Such criticism indeed was not common in Switzerland 
in his day, and one cannot blame Gibbon for not antici¬ 
pating the researches of modem investigators. But his 
historical sense was aroused to suspicion by the story of 
William Tell, which he boldly sets down as a fable. 
Altogether, one may pronounce the sketch to be pleasantly 
written in a flowing, picturesque narrative, an(f showing 
immense advance in style beyond the essay on the Study 
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of Literature. David Hume, to whom, he submitted it, 
ui^d him to persevere, and the advice was justified 
under the circumstances, although one cannot now 
regret that it was not followed. 

After the failure of this scheme Gibbon, still in con¬ 
nection with Dey verdun, planned a periodical work under 
the title of Mhno{re$ LiUerairts d« la. ttraiule Brttagur. 
Only two volumes ever appeared, and the speculation 
does not seem to have met with much succesa Gibbon 
“ presumes to say that their merit was suiierior to their 
reputation, though they produced more reputation than 
emolument.” The first volume is executed with evident 
pains, and gives a fair picture of the literary and social 
condition of England at the time. The heavy review 
orticlhs are interspersed with vjiat is intondod to bo 
lighter matter on tlie fashions, foibles, and prominent 
characters of the day. Gibbon oarns the authorship of 
the first article on Lord l,ytteIton’s history of Henry 
. the Second, and his hand is discernible in the account 
of the fourth volume of Lardnor’s arork On Crtdi- 
bility the fJoeptl JIUtorf/. The first has no merit 
beyond a faithful rojiort. The latter is written with 
much'more zest and vigour, and shows the interest that 
he already took in Christian antiquities. Other articles, 
evidently from the pen of Deyverdun, on the English 
theatre and Beau Nash of Bath, are the liveliest in the 
collection. The magazine was v^owedly intended for 
Continental readers, and might have obtained success 
if it had been continued long enough. But it died 
before it had time to make itself known.’ 

’ Two volames sppetred of the Mtmaim LilUraine. Of these 
only the finf is to be found in the Uritish Museum. It is s smsli 
12mo, containing 280 pages. Here is the Table des Matit-ns(1) 
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When the Memoirea Littiraires collapsed Gibbon woa 
again left without a definite object to concentrate his 
energy, and writh his work still to seek. One might 
wonder why he did not seriously prepare for the Decline 
and Fall. It must have been chiefly at this tune that 
it was “contemplated at an awful distance,” perhaps 
even with nunfbing doubt whether the distance would 
ever be lessened and the work achieved, or even begun. 
The probability is he had too little peace of mind to 
undertake anything that required calm and protracted 
labour. “While so many of my acquaintance were 
manned, or in Parliament, or advancing with a rapid 
step in tho various roads of honour or fortune I stood 
alone, immovable, and insignificant. . . . The progress-! 
and the knowledge of nur domestic disorders aggravated 
my anxiety, and I began to apprehend that in my old 
age 1 might be loft without the fruits of either industry 
or inheritance.” Perhaps a reasonable apprehension of 
poverty is more paralysing than the reality. In the 
latter case prompt action is so imperatively commanded 
that the mind has no leisure for the fatal indulgence of 
regrets; but when indigence seems only imminent, and 
has not yet arrived, a certain lethaigy is apt to be pro¬ 
duced out of which only the most practical characters can 
rouse themselves, and these are not, as a rule, scholars 
by nature. We need not be sm'prised that Gibbon 

Histoire <le Henri II., par Milord Lyttelton; (2) Le Nouveau 
Guide do Beth; (3) Bseoi sur I’Hutoire do la Societe Civile, par 
M. Ferguson; (4) Conclusions des Mcmoires do Miss Sydney 
Bidulph; Theologie (5) Recueil des T^moignoges Anciens, ppr 
Lardner; (6) Le Confessional; (7) Tnmssctions Fhilosophiqnes; 
(8) Le Gonveroeor, par D. L F. Spectacles, Beaux Afts, NouveUea 
Utt6mirca 
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daring theso years did nothing seriouB, and postponed 
updertaking his great a'ork. The inspiration needed to 
accomplish such a long and arduous course as it implied 
could not be kindled in a mind harassed by pecuniary 
cares. The fervent heat of a poet’s imagination may 
> glow as brightly in poverty as in opulence, but the 
gentle yet prolonged enthusiasm of tko historian is 
likely to be quenched when the resources of life arc too 
insecure.* 

It is perhaps not wholly fanciful to suspect that 
Gibbon’s next literary effort was suggested and de¬ 
termined by the inwanl discomposure he felt at this 
time. By nature ho was not a oontrovorsiulist; not that 
die wanted fiic abilities to support tliat character, but 
his nflnd was too full, fertile, and fond of real know¬ 
ledge to take much pleusuro in the generally barren 
occupation of gainsaying other men. But at this point 
in bis life bo made an exception, and an unprovoked ex¬ 
ception. When ho wrote his famous vindication of the 
first volume of the iJediiu: and Fall ho was acting in 
self-defence, and repelling savage attacks upon his his¬ 
torical veracity. But in his Critical OlterviUicmi on tito 
Sixth Vook of the Jitieid ho sought controversy for its 
own sake, and became a polemic—shall we say out of 
gaiety or bitterness of heart! That inward unrest 
easily produces on aggressive spirit is a matter of com¬ 
mon qbservation, and it may well have been that in 
attacking Warburton ho sought a diversion from the 
* worry of domestic cares. Be that as it may, his Ohttr- 

* Scholstdiip has been frequently cnlti vated amidat great poverty; 
but ftrom the time of Thucydides, tho owner of mines, to Qroto, 
the banker, Ustoriaas sccu to have been in, at Icut, easy ciicnm- 
stancea 
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vtUxom are the most pungent and dashing effusion he 
ever allowed himself. It was his first effort in English 
prose, and it is doubtful whether he ever managed his 
mother tongue better, if indeed he ever managed it so 
well. The little tract is written with singulbr spirit 
and rapidity of style. It is clear, trenchant, and direct 
to a fault. lilis indeed far less critical than polemical, 
and shows no trace of lofty calm, either moral or in¬ 
tellectual. We are not repelled much by his eagerness 
to refute and maltreat his opponent. That was' not 
alien from the usages of the time, and Warburton at 
least had no right to complain of such a style of con¬ 
troversy. But there is no width and elevi^ion of view. 
The writer does not carry the discussion up to a highef 
level, and dominate Us adversary from a superior'stand- 
point. Controversy is always ephemei'al and vulpr, un¬ 
less it can rise to the discussion and establishment of 
facts and principles valuable for themselves, independ¬ 
ently of the particular point at i&sue. It is this quality 
which has made the master-works of Chiliingrrorth 
and Bentley supereminent. The particular point for 
which the writers contended is settled or forgotten. 
But in moving up to that point they touched—siich was 
their large discourse of reason—on topics of perennial 
interest, did such justice, though only in passing, to 
certain other truths, that they are gratefully remembered 
ever after. Thus Bentley’s dissertation on Fholaris is 
read, not for the main thesis—proof of the spuriousness 
of the letters—but for the profound knowledge and ad¬ 
mirable logic with which subsidiary positions are main¬ 
tained on the way to it. Tried by this standard, and he 
deserves to be tried by a high standard, (Gibbon fails 
not much, but entirely. The OhmvaiwM are rarely. 
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iS ever, quoted na an Authority of weight by any one 
epgoged on clossicstl or Virgiliau literature. Thia ariai'H 
from tho attitude of the writer, who ia nearly aolely 
occupied with eatabliahing negatiru concluaiona thitt 
..^Inoita was not a lawgiver, that tho Sixth .'Kneid is net 
an allegory, that Virgil bad ml l)een initiated in tliu 
Eleuainian iiiyateries when ho wrote itdnnd ao forth. 
Indeed tho best judgea now hold that ho haa not done 
full justice to tho grain of truth that was to ho found 
in Worburton’s clumsy and prolix hyi>othe.sia.‘ It 
should bo added that (Jibbon very candidly admits and 
regrets tho acTiiuonious style of the jsiinphlet, and con 
domna still moro “in a persoiiid attack hia cowardly 
«onceaInient pf hia nanio and chnmctor.” 

Th# Observntwna wens tho hvit* work which Gibbon 
published in his father's lifetime. Hia account of the 
latter’s death (N'ovember 10, 1770) is feelingly written, 
and shows tho afrectionnto sido of his own nature to 
advantage. Ho lu-knowledges his father’s failinga, his 
weakness and inconstancy, but insists that they were 
compensated by tho virtues of tho bond and heart, and 
the warmest sentiments of honour and humanity. “His 
graceful porson, polito address, gontlo manners, uml un¬ 
affected cheerfulness^ recommended him to tho favour 
of every company.” And Gibbon recalls with emotion 
“the panga of shame, tenderness, and self-reproach ' 

• Coningtoo, Intraluetinn to Ihf SijUh y’Eiwd, “ A reader of tho 
pieaent day will, I think, be induced to .sward the palm of learning 
and ingenuity to Warliirton.” “The langasge and imagery of the 
sixth book more than once suggest that Virgil intended to embody 
in bis picture tbe poetical view of that inner idde of ancient religion 
which the mylteries may be anpposed to have presented. ’’—Aifjr'S* 
fwn on the Study of the ^neid, by H. Kettleship, p. 13. 

f 
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which ^yed on his father’s mind at the prospect, bo 
doubt, of leaving an emban'assed estate and precarious 
fortune to his son and widow. He had no taste for study 
in the fatal summer of 1770, and declares that he would 
have been ashamed if he hod. “I submitted to the 
order of nature,” he says, in words which recall his 
resignation ontlosing his mistress—“ I submitted to the 
order of nature, and my grief was soothed by the con¬ 
scious satisfaction that 1 hod discharged all the duties 
of filial piety.” We see Gibbon very fairly in> this 
ramark. He had tenderness, steady and worm attach¬ 
ments, but no passion. 

Nearly two years elapsed after his father's death, 
4)efore he was able to secure from the wreck' of hin 
estate a suflicient competence to establi^ himtelf in 
London. His house was No. 7, Bentinck Street, near 
Manchester Square, then a remote suburb close to the 
country fields. His housekeeping was that of a solitary 
bachelor, who could aSord an occasional dinner-party. 
Though not absolutely straitened in means, we shall pre¬ 
sently see that he was never quite at his ease in money 
matters while ho remained in London. But ho had now 
freedom and no great anxieties, and he began seriously 
to contemplate the execution of his great work. 

Gibbon, as wo have seen, looked back with little satis¬ 
faction on the five ye:irs between his return from his 
travels and his father’s death. They ore also tltie years 
daring which his biographer is able to follow him with 
the least certainty. Hardly any of his letters which' 
refer to that period have been preserved, and he has 
glided rapidly over it in his Memoirs. Yet it was, in 
other respects besides the matter of pecuniary troubles, 
a momentous epoch in his life. The peculiar views 
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which ho adopted and partly professed on religion must 
h^ve been formed then. But the date, the cirrumstanre, 
and the occasion are left in darkness. Up to DeccmlK>r 
18, 17C3, Gibbon was evidently a InsKever. In nn entry 
in his prrvato jor.mal under that date ho speaks of a Com* 
innnion i^unday at Lausnnno ns alTording an “ edifying 
spectacle," on tho ground that thoro is “ niitlier business 
nor puties, and tiiey interdict even whist" on that day. 
How soon after this liis opinions began to <'iiange, it is 
impossible to sivy. But wo are conseiou.s of a markedly 
different tone in the Obicrtation*, and a sneer at “ thi“ 
ancient alliance between the avarice of tho priests and 
tho credulity^f tho p-oplo " is in the fiuniliar stylo of 
tile Deists fr<^ Tolnnd to Chnlib. There is no ovidcni-^. 
of his familiarity with tho widely diffused works of tho 
freethinkers, and as far as I am aware ho does not 
<luoto or refer to them even once. But they could hardly 
have escaiicd his notice. Still his strong historic sense 
and solid erudition would be more likely to bo repelled 
than attracted by their vague and inaccurate scholar¬ 
ship, and chimerical theories of tho light of Nature. 
Still wo know that ho practically adopted, in tho end, 
at least tho negative jxirtion of these views, and tho 
question is, When did he do so? His visit to Paris, 
and the company that he frequented there, might suggest 
that a-s a probable date of his change of opinit ns. But 
the entry just referred to was subsequent by several 
juonths to that visit, and we m.ay with confidence assume 
that no freethinker of tho eighteenth century would 
pronounce the austerities of a Communion Sunday in 
a Calvinist town an edifying spectacle. It is probable 
that his relinquishing of dogmatic faith was gradual, 
and for a time unconscious. It was an age of tepid 

F 2 
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belief, except among the Nonjurors and Methodists; and 
with neither of these gi-oups could he have had the least 
sympathy. His acquaintance with Hume, and his par¬ 
tiality for the writings of Bayle, are more probable 
soimces of a change of sentiment which was >n a way 
predestined by natural bios and cast of mind. Any' 
occasion would serve to precipitate the result. In any 
case, this result had been attained some years before the 
publication of the first volume of the Decline and Fall, 
in 1776. Befen'ing to his preparatory studies for the 
execution of that work, he says, “ As I believed, and as 
I still believe, that the propagation of the Gospel and 
the triumph of the Church are inseparably connected 
■with the decline of the Homan monarchy, t weighed the 
causes and eilccts ofi the revolution, and contrasted the 
narratives and apologies of the Christians themselves 
with the glances of candour or enmity which the pagans 
have cost on the rising sects. The Jewish and heathen 
testimonies, as they are collected and illustrated by Dr. 
Lardner, directed without superseding my scaroh of the 
originals, and in an ample dissertation on the mh-aculous 
darkness of the Passion I privately drew my conclusions 
from the silence of on unbeliering age." Hero it'e have 
the argument which concludes the sixteenth chapter 
distinctly announced. But the previous travail of spirit 
is not indicated. Gibbon has marked with precision the 
stages of his conversion to Bomanism.' But the follow¬ 
ing chapters of the history of his religious opinions ho 
has not written, or he has suppressed them, and we can 
only vaguely guess their outline. 
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LIFE IN' LONDON'.—r.VRLT.\SIENT.—THE nO.ARD OP THADE.— 
THE DECLINE AND FAIL.—MICKATUiN TO LAUSANNE. 

CJiddon's sctUcmcnt in London as master in his own 
house did not como too soon. A few more years of 
anxiety and uepondcnce, such as ha had passed of Into 
witli his father in the country, would probably have 
<lricd u]> tho spring of literary ambition and made him 
iiii.'S his career, ifo liad no ta.stes to lit him for a 
country life. Tho pur.suit of farming only pleased him 
in Virgil's (ienryicf. lie scenrs neither to have liked 
nor to havo needed excrci.se, and Knglish rural siiurts 
had no charms for him. “ [ never handled a gun, 1 
: eldom* mounted a hor.'-o, and my {hilo.sophic walks 
were soon terminated by a shady bench, wh(>ro I was 
long detained by tho sedentary amusement of reading 
cr meditation.” Ho was a born ciUidin. “ Never, ’’ ho 
write-) lo his friend llolroyd, “ never pretend to alluio 
me by painting in odious colours tho dust of London. 
I love the dust, and whenever I move into tho Weald it 
is to visit you, and not your trees.” Jlis ideal was to 
devote the morning, commencing c.ai ly—at seven, soy—to 
study, and *the aftei-noon and evening to society and 
fca-eation, not “ disdaining tho innocent amusement of a 
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game at cards." And this plan of a happy life he very 
fairly realised in his little house in Bentinck Street. 
The letters that wo have of his relating to this period are 
buoyant with spirits and self-congratulation at his happy 
lot. He writes to his stepmother that ho is every day 
more satisfied with his present mode of life, which he ’ 
always believeH was most calculated to make him happy. 
The stable and moderate stimulus of congenial society, 
alternating with study, was what he liked. The excite¬ 
ment and dissipation of a town life, which purchase 
pleasure to-day at the expense of fatigue and disgust 
to-morrow, were ns little to his taste as the amusements 
of the country. In 1772, when ho settlul in London, 
he was young in years, but ho was old in i^stes, and he 
enjoyed himself widi the complacency often seen in 
healthy old men. “ My librai'y,’’ he wuntes to Holroyd 
in 1773, “Kensington Gardens, and n few parties with 
now acquaintance, among whom I reckon Goldsmith and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” (poor Goldsmith was to die the 
year following), “fill up my time, and the monster 
tnnui preserves a very respectful distance. By the 
by, your friends Batt, Sir John Russell, and Lascelles 
dined with me one day before they set off: /or I some¬ 
times give the jirettiest little dinner in the world." One 
can imagine Gibbon, the picture of plumpness and 
content, doing the honours of his modest household. 
Htill ho was never prominent in society, even after 
the public.ation of his great work had made him 
famous. Lord Sheffield says th.at his conversation was 
superior to his writings, and in a circle of intimate 
friends it is probable that this was truo. But in the 
free encounter of wit and argument, the same want of 
readiness that made him silent in parliament would 
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iftost likelj restrict his conversational po>rcr. It may lio 
doubted if thera is a striking remark or saying of his 
on record. His name ocsui-s in Boswell, but nearly 
always os a persona muta. Certainly the arena where 
Johnson and Burke encountered cnch other was not 
fitted to bring out a shy and not very quick man. 
Against Johnson he manifestly harboured a sort of 
grudge, and if he ever felt the weight of Ursa Major's 
paw it is not surprising. 

Ho rather oddly preserved an instance of his conver 
sational skill, as if aware that ho would not easily get 
credit for it. The scene was in Paris. “ At tho table of 
my old frie^ lil. dc Foncomaguc, I was involved in a 
dispute witlf the Abbe de Mably ... As I might bo 
partial in my own cause, I shall transcribe tho words of 
an unknown critic. ‘ You wore, my dear Tlu'odon, at 
M. de Foncemagne’s house, when tho Abbt' do Mably and 
Mr. Gibixm dined there along with a number of guests. 
The conversation ran almost entirely on histo^.. The 
Abbe, Ijeing a profound politician, turned it while at 
dessert on the administration of nfl'airs, and as by genius 
and temper, and tho habit of admiring Livy, he values 
only file republic.an system, he began to lioost of tho 
e.vcellence of republics, being well persuaded that tho 
learned Englishman would approve of all ho said and 
admire the profoundity of genius that had enabled a 
Franchman to discover all these advanLages. But Mr. 
Gibbon, knowing by experience the inconveniences of a 
popular government, was not at all of his opinion, and 
generously took up tho defence of monarchy. <The 
Abb4 wished to convince him out of IJvy, and by some 
arguments* drawn from Plutarch in favour of the 
Spartans. Mr. Gibixm, being endowed with a most 
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excellent memory, and having all events present to his 
mind, soon got the command of the conversation. The 
Abbo grow angry, they lost possession of themselves, 
and said hard things of each other. The Englishman 
retaining bis native coolness, vratebed for his advantages, 
and pressed the Abb6 with increasing success in pro¬ 
portion os he (was more disturbed by passion. The 
conversation grew warmer, and was broken oS by 
M. de Foncemagne’s rising from table and passing into 
the parlour, where no one was tempted to renew it.” 

But if not brilliant in society, ho was very ripandu, and 
was welcomed in the best circles. Ho was a member of 
Boodle’s, White's, Brooks’s, and Almack’sji and “ there 
wore few persons in the literary or political world to 
whom he was a stranger.” It is to be regretted that the 
best sketch of him at this period borders on caricature. 
” The learned Gibbon,” a.ays Colman, “ was a curious 
counterbalance to the learned (m.ay I not say the less 
learned) Johnson. Their manners and tastes, both in 
writing and conversation, wore ns differant as their 
habiliments. On the day I fii'st sat down with Johnson 
in his inisty-brown suit and his black worsted stockings. 
Gibbon was placed, opposite to me in a suit of flowered 
velvet, with a bag and sword. Each had his measured 
phraseology, and Johnson’s famous par.-illel between 
Uryden and Pope might be loosely paividied in reference 
to himself and Gibbon. Johnson’s stylo was grand, and 
Gibbon's elegant; the stateliness of the former was 
sometimes pedantic, and the latter was occasionally 
finical. Johnson marched to kettledrums and trumpets, 

' Not the assembly-room of that name, but a gaming-club when 
the play was high. I find no evidence that Gibbon ever rielded to 
the prevalent passion for gambling. 
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Gibbon moved to flutes and hautboys. Johnson hewed 
passnge.s through tho Alps, whilo Gibbon levelled walks 
through parks and gardens. Mauled ns I had been by 
John.son, Gibbon poured balm upon my bruises by 
condescending once or twico in tho course of tho 
evening to talk with me. Tho great historian wa.H 
light and playful, suiting his matter to «the capacity of 
tho boy : but it was done more sm —still his mannerism 
prevailed, still ho tapped hi.s Hmiff-box, still ho smirked 
and smiled, and rounded lii.s periods with tho same air 
of good-bi'ceding, os if ho were conversing with men. 
Ilis mouth, mellifluous ns Plato’s, was a round holo 
nearly in theteentre of his vis.age.” ((Quoted in C'roker’s 
•Boswell.) 

Now .and men ho even joins in a masquerade, “ the 
finest thing ever seen," which costs two thousjind 
guineas. But tho chief charm of it to him seems to 
have been tho plcn.suro that it gavo to his Aunt Porten. 
These little vanitie.s are howuver ijuito su|K.'rficiul, and 
are never allowed to intcifero with work. 

Now indeed ho was no loiterer. In three years 
after bis settlement in ]..ondon ho had produced tho 
firat volume of tho Deri 1 no and Fall; nn amount of 
diligence which will n<it bo underrated by those who 
appreciate the vast difference between commencing 
and continuing an undertaking of that m.agnitude. 
“ At the outset,” he says, “ all was dark und doubtful; 
even the title of tho work, the true ara of the decline 
and fall of the empire, the limits of the Introduction, 
the division of tho duipters, and tho order of tho 
narrative,—and I was often tempted to cast away tho 
labour of ‘seven years; ’ ’—altonuations no doubt of 
hope and despair familiar to every suicero and competent 
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stadent. But he had taken the best and onij reliable 
means of securing himself from the danger of these 
fluctuations of spirit. He finished his reading and pre¬ 
paration before he began to write, and when he at last 
put pen to paper his course lay open before him,*withno 
fear of sudden and disquieting stoppages arising from 
imperfect knowledge and need of farther inquiry. It 
is a pity that we cannot follow the elaboration of the 
work in detail. That portion of his Memoirs in which 
ho speaks of it is very short and fragmentary, and the 
defect is not supplied by his letters. He seems to have 
worked with singular ease and mastery of his subject, 
and never to have felt his task as a strainy>r a fatigue. 
Even his intimate friends were not aware|that he was* 
engaged on a work of «uch magnitude, and it is amusing 
to see his friend Holroyd warn him against a hasty and 
immature publication when he learned that the book 
was in the press. He had apparently heard little of 
it before. This alone would show with what ease and 
smoothness Gibbon must have worked. He had excel¬ 
lent health—a strange fact after his sickly childhood; 
society unbent his mind instead of distracting it ; his 
stomach was perfect—perhaps too good, as about this 
time he began to be admonished by the gout. He never 
seems to have needed change. “Snificient for the 
summer is the evil thereof, viz., one distant country 
excursion.” There was an extraordinary difference in 
this respect between the present age and those which 
went before it; restlessness and change of scene have 
become almost a necessity of life with us, whereas our 
ancestors could continue healthy and happy for months 
and yotn without stirring from home. Wliat is there 
to explain the change t We must not pretend that we 
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^ork harder than they did.' However, Gibbon was 
able to keep himself in good condition with his long 
spell of work in the morning, and his dinner-parties 
at home or elsewhere in the afternoon, and to liave 
kept ah home as much ns ho could. Whenever he 
went away to the country, it was on invitations which 
he could not well refuse. The result was a leisurely, 
unhasting fulness of achievement, calm stretches of 
thorough and contented work, which have left their 
marks on the Decline'and Fall. One of its charms is 
a constant good humour and complacency; not n sign is 
visible that the writer is pressed for time, or wants to 
get his perMmiance out of hand; but, on the contraiy, 
*a calm linnring over details, sprightly asides in the 
notes, which the lea.st hiu*ry would have suppressed 
or passed by, and a general impression conveyed of 
thorough enjoyment in the immensity of the labour. 

One would have liked to see this elaboration more 
clearly, to have been allowed a glimpse into his workshop 
while he was so engaged. Unfortunately the editor of his 
journals has selected the relatively unimportant records 
of his earlier studies, and left us in the dark os regards 
this far more interesting period. He was such an inde¬ 
fatigable diarist that it is unlikely that he neglected to 
keep a journal in this crisis of his studies. But it has 
not been published, and it may have been destroyed. 
All that we have is this short paragraph in his 
Memoirs:— 

“ The classics, as low as Tacitus and the younger Pliny and 

I The most remarkable instance of all is the case of Newton, 
who, accord^g to Dr. Wbewcll, resided in Trinity College *' for 
thirty-five years without the intermption of a month,''— SHtf. oj 
the Indudire Seienees, vol. ii. book vii. 
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.luvcnal, were my old and familiar companions. I insensibly 
jilunged into the ocean of the Angustan history, and in the 
descending scries I investigated, with my pen almost always in 
my hand, tho original records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion 
Citssius to Ammianus Marcellimis, from the reign of Trajan to 
the last ago of tho Western Ca?saP3. The subsidiary rays of 
medals and inscriptions of geography and chronology, were thrown 
on their proper objects, and I applied tho collections of Tillemont 
to fix and arrange within my reach the loose and scattered .atoms 
of historical information. Through the darkness of the middle 
ages I explored ray way in tho Annals and Anli'inUits nf Italy 
of the learned Muratori, and diligently compared them with the 
parallel or transverse lines of Sigonins and Maffci, Baronins .and 
Pngi, till I almost grasped the ruins of Home in the fourteenth 
century, without suspecting that this final ch.ipter must be 
attained by tho labour of si-x quartos and twenty,'/ears.” 

When the timo for composition niTived, ho .showed 
n fn8tidiou.snos.s which w.as full of good .augury. “ Three 
times did I compose tho first chapter, and twice tho 
second and third, before I was tolerably s.atisfied with 
their effect.” His hand grow firmer as ho advanced. 
But tho two final chapters interposed a long delay, and 
needed “ three successive revisals to reduce them from a 
volume to their present size." Gibbon spent more time 
over his first volume than over any one of the five which 
followed it. To these ho devoted almost regularly two 
years apiece, more or less, whereas tho first cost him 
three years—so disproportionately difficult is the .start 
in matters of this kind. 

While engaged in the composition of the fii-st volume, 
ho became a member of Pai-liament One morning at 
half past seven, “as he was destroying an army of 
barbarians,” he bear'd a double mp at his dooh It was 
a friend who came to inquire if he was desirous of 
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entering the House of Commons. The answer may 
1^0 imagined, and he took Lis seat as member for 
the borough of Liskcnrd after the genei'al election 
in 1774. 

Gibbon's political career is the side of his history from 
which a friendly biographer would most ivadily turn 
away. Not that it was exceptionally jgnoblo or self- 
seeking if tried by the shindnrd of the time, but it wim 
allc^ether commonploco and unworthy of him. The 
fact that ho never oven once opened his mouth in the 
Hou.sc is not in itself blameworthy, though disappointing 
in a man of his power. It was indeed laudablo enough 
if he had nothing to say. But why had ho nothing to 
•say 1 His lUcuso is timidity and want of readiness. 
'W'e iday rcalonably assume that .the cause lay deeper. 
With his mental vigour ho would soon have overcome 
such obst.acles if he had really wished and tried to 
overcome them. The fact is that ho never tried because 
he never wished. It is a singular thing to siiy of such a 
nuiii, but nevcrthelass true, that ho hud no tosto or 
capacity whatever for politic.s. Ho lived at ono of the 
most e.\citing iieriods of our history; ho assisted at 
debates in which constitutional and imperial questions 
of the highest moment were di.scu.sscd by masters of 
eloquence and state policy, and he hardly appears to 
hare been uwaro of tho fact. It was not that ho 
despi^ politics os Walpole affected to do, or that ho 
regarded party struggles os “barbarous and absurd 
faction,” as Hume did; still less did he fsu« by them 
with the supercilious indifference of a mystic whose 
eyes are fixed on the individual spirit of nun as the one 
spring of good and evil. He never rose to the level of 
the ordinary citizen or even partisan, who takes an 
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exaggerated view perhaps of the importance of the politioa 
of the day, bat who at any rate thereby shows a sense qf 
sodal solidarity and the claims of civic communion. He 
called himself a Whig, but ho hsid no zeal' for Whig 
principles. Ho voted steadily with Lord Nosth, and . 
quite approved of taxing and coercing America into 
ijift vpry; but hp had no high notions of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, and was lukewarm in this as in everything. 
With such absence of passion one might have expected 
that he would bo at least shrewd and sag.-vciou3 in his 
judgments on politics. But he is nothing of the kind. 
In his familiar letters he reserves generally a few lines 
for parliamentary gossip, amid chat abont the weather 
and family business. Ho never approaches to a broad 
survey of (wlicy, or rxpi'esses serious and settled con¬ 
victions on home or foreign affairs. Throughout the 
American war ho never seems to have really made up 
his mind on the nature of the struggle, and the momen¬ 
tous issues that it involved. Favourable news puts him 
in high spirits, which ai'o promptly cooled by the an¬ 
nouncement of reverses; not that he ever shows any 
real anxiety or despondency about the commonwealth. 
His opinions on the subject are at the mercy of the last 
mail. It is disappointing to find an elegant trifier like 
Horace Walpole not only far more discerning in his 
appreciation of such a crisis, but also far more 
patriotically sensitive ns to the wisdom of the means 
of meeting it, than the historian of Homo. Gibbon’s 
tone often amounts to levity, and he chronicles the most 
serious measures with on unconcern really surprising. 
“ In a few days we stop the ports of New England. 
I cannot write volumes: hut I am more”and more 
convinced that with firmness ail may go well: yet I 
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Minetimes doubt.” (February 8, 1775.) Somethiug 
will be done this year ; but in the spring the force 
of the country will bo exerted to tho utmost: Scotch 
Highlanders, Irish Papists, Hanoverians, Canadians, 
Indians,«Ac., wi'I all in various bhnpos bo employed." 

• (August 1, 1775.) " What think you of tho season, of 
Siberia is it nott A pleasant campiugy in America.” 
(January 211,177(>.) At piecisely the sanio time the siiga- 
dou-s coxcomb of Strawberry Hill wa.s writing thus: 
“ The times aro indeed very serious. Paeiiiciitiou with 
Ameriesi is not tho measure mlopted. More regiments 
are ordeied thither, and to-morrow a plan, I fear equi¬ 
valent to a doclamtion of war, is to be laid boforo both 
dlouses. Tllby ero bold mini.sters motbinks who do not 
hesitifto on cMl war, in which vietory may bring ruin, 
and disappointment endanger their liaids . . . Acqui- 
.sition aluno can make burdens pulatablo, and in iv war 
with our own colonies we must indict instead of acquiring 
them, and wo cannot recover them without undoing 
them. I am still to learn wisdom and experience, if 
these thing.s are not so. ’ (Ixjttcr to Mann, January 25, 
1775.) “ A war with our colonics, which is now 
declardl, is a proof how much inUnence jargon has on 
’luman actions. A war on our own tnido is iwpular.” 
(February 15, 1775.) “Tho war with America goes on 
briskly, that is as far as voting goes.* A great majority 
in.botl^ hou-ses is as bravo us a mob ducking a pick¬ 
pocket. They flatter them.selves they shall terrify tho 
colonies into submission in three mouths, and ore 
amazed to hear that there is no such probability. They 
might as well have excommunicated them, and left it to 
the devil tcfput the sentence into execution." (February 
18,1775.) Not only is Walpole’s judgment wiser, but the 
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elements of a wise judgment wore present to him in a 
way in which they were not so to Gibbon. When the latter 
does attempt a forecast, he shows, as might be expected, 
as little penetration of the future as appreciation of the 
present. Writing from Paris on August 11,17,77, when 
all French society was ablaze with enthusiasm for, 
America, and the court just on the point of yielding to 
the current, he is under no immediate spprehensions of 
a war with France, and “ would not be surprised if next 
summer the French were to lend their cordial assistance 
to England as the weaker party.” The emptiness of 
his letters as regards home politics perhaps admits of a 
more favourable explanation, and may ba owing to the 
careful suppression by their editor, Lorc|; Sheihcld, of 
everything of real interest. It is impossible to estimate 
the weight ef this consideration, but it may bo great. 
Still wo hare a sufficient number of his letters to bo 
able to say that on the whole they are neither thought¬ 
ful nor gmphic ; they give us neither pictures of events 
nor insight into the times. It must be, however, re¬ 
membered that Gibbon greatly disliked letter-writing, 
and never wrote unless he was obliged. 

It was no secret that Gibbon wanted a place under 
government. Moderate os his establishment seems to 
have been, it was more expensive than ho could afford, 
and he looked, not without warrant, to a supplement of 
income from one of the rich windfalls which in that 
time of sinecures were wont to refresh the spirits of 
sturdy supporters of administration. He had influential' 
friends, and even relatives, in and near the government, 
and but for his parliamentary nullity ho would probably 
have been provided with a comfortable berth at an 
early period But his “ sincere and silent vote " was 
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not va}unb!e enough to eommnnd a high price from his 
patrons. Once only was he able to help them with his 
pen, when he drew up, at the request of Lords 
Thurlow and Weymouth, his MCmoiro Jvstijtealif, in 
French,(in which “he vindicated against the French 
manifesto the justice of the British anus.” It was a 
service worthy of a small fee, vihich ^o doubt he re¬ 
ceived. He had to wait till 1770, when ne had been five 
years in Pai'Iiamcnt, befoie his cousin Mr. Kliot, and 
his friend Wedderbui-ne, the Attorney-General, were 
able to find him a post as one of the Lords Comuiissioucrs 
of Trade and Plantations. The Board of Trade, of 
which he became one of the eight members, survives 
•in mortal itemory only from being embalmed in the 
bright ambci*of one of Burke’s gj'cnt specehts. “This 
board. Sir, has had both its original formation and its 
regeneration in o job. In a job it was conceived, and 
in a job its mother brought it forth. . . . This board is 
a sort of temperate bed of influence: a .sort of gently 
ripening hothouse, whore eight members of Parliament 
receive salaries of a thousand a year for a certain given 
time, in order to mature at a proper season a claim to 
two thbusand, granted for doing less” (Sjeech on Eco¬ 
nomical Befonn). Gibbon, with entire good humour, 
acknowledges the justice of Burke’s indictment, and 
says he was “ heard with delight, even by those whose 
existeijce he proscribed.” After all, be only enjoj’ed the 
emolument of his office for three years, and he places 
that emolument at a lower figure than Buike did. He 
could not have received more than between two and 
three thousand pounds of public money •, and when we 
consider what manner of men have fattened on the 
national purse, it would be churlish to grudge that 

a 
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small sum to the historian of the Decline and Fall. The 
misfortune is that, reasonably or othei’wise, doubts were 
raised as to Oibbon’s complete straightforwardness and 
honourable adhesion to party ties in accepting office. 
He says himself: " My acceptance of a place {)rovoked 
some of the leaders of opposition with whom I had> 
lived in habi^ of intimacy, and I was most unjustly 
accused of deserting a party in which I had never 
enlisted." There is certainly no evidence that those who 
were most qualified to speak, those who gave him the 
place and reckoned on his vote, ever complained of want 
of allegiance. On the other hand. Gibbon’s own letter 
to Edward Elliot, accepting the place, betrays a some¬ 
what uneasy conscience. He owns that h^wos far from 
approving all the post measures of the aiimiaisfhation, 
even some of those in which he himself had silently 
concurred; that he saw many capital defects in the 
characters of some of the present ministers, and was 
sorry that in so alarming a situation of public affairs 
the country had not the assistance of several able and 
honest men who were now in op^sition. Still, for 
various reasons, ho did not consider himself in any way 
implicated, and rather suspiciously concludes 4ith an 
allusion to his pecuniary difficulties and a flourish. 
“ The addition of the salary which is now offered will 
make my situation perfectly easy, but I hope that you 
will do me the justice to believe that my mind cpuld not 
be so unless I were conscious of the rectitude of my 
conduct." * 

The strongest chaige against Gibbon in reference to 
this matter is asserted to come from his friend Fox, in 
this odd form. " In June 1781, Mr. Fox’s Hbrary came 
to be sold. Amongst his other books the first volume 
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of Mr. Gibbon's history ^i-as brought to the hammer. 
In the blank leaf of this was a note in the hand- 
viTiting of Mr. Fox, stating a remarkable declaration of 
our historian at a well-known tavern in Pall Alall, and 
contrastvig it with Mr. Gibbon's political conduct after- 
•wards. ‘The author,' it observed, ‘at Brooks’s said 
that there was no fsilvntion fur this country until six 
heads of the principal persons in ndniinistration' (Lord 
North being then prime minister) ‘wera laid upon 
the table. Yet,’ ns the observation added, ‘ eleven days 
afterwaiMs this same gentleman nccopted a place of a 
lord of trade under these very ministers, and hos acted 
with them ev3r since.’ ” It is impossible to tell what 
amount of tAatli there is in this story, and not very 
impoifant to» inquire. It rests 0*1 the authority of a 
strong personal enemy, .and tlie cordial intimacy whirh 
ever subsisted between Gibbon and Fox scorns to show 
that it w.os mere calumny. Periinps the fact that Gibbon 
had really no opinions in politics may have led persons 
of opposite parties to think that ho agreed with them 
more than he did, ttnd when he merely followed his own 
interest, they may have inferred that lie was deserting 
their {principles. After losing his post on the Board of 
Ti-ade he still hojicd for Government employ, “ cither a 
secure seat at the Board of Customs or Excise,” or in 
a diplomatic ca{3acity. He was disapjioinied. If Lord 
Sheffield is to bo believed, it was his friend Fox who 
frustrated his appointment as secretaiy of embassy at 
'Paris, when he had been already named to that 
office. 

The way in which Gibbon acted and afterwards spoke 
in reference to the celebrated Coalition gives peihaps 
the best measure of his political calibre. He voted 
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among the rank and file of Lord North's followers for 
the Coalition with meek subserviency. He speaks of 
a “ principle of gratitude ” which actuated him on this 
occasion. Lord North had given him his seat, and if a 
.man’s conscience allows him to think rather of his 
patron than of his country, there is nothing to be said, 
except that hi| code of political ethics is low. We may 
admit that his vote r.’as pledged; but there is also no 
doubt that any gratitude that there was in the matter 
was stimulated by a lively sen.so of favours to come. The 
Portland ministi-y h.ad not been long in office when he 
wrote in the following terms to his friend Peyverdun; 
“ You have not forgotten that I wont into Parliament 
without patriotLsm .and without ambitionT, and that aU 
my views tended to tho convenient iuid respectable 
place of a lord of trade. This situation I at length 
obtained. 1 possessed it for three yeois, from 1779 to 
1782, and tho net produce, which amounted to 7507. 
sterling, augmented my income to my wants and desires. 
But in the spring of last year the storm burst over 
our heads. Lord North was overtBrown, your humble 
servant turned out, and oven the Board of Trade, of 
which I was a member, abolished and broked up for 
ever by Mr. Burke’s reform. To complete my misfor¬ 
tunes, I still remain a member of the Lower House. At 
the end of the lost Parliament, Mr. Eliot withdrew his 
nomination. But tho favour of Lord North fopilitated 
my re-election, and gratitude imposed on me the duty of 
making available for his service the rights which I held 
in part from him. That winter we fought under tho 
allied standards of Lord North and Mr. Fox: we 
triumphed over Lord Shelburne and the peace, and my 
friend (i,e. Lord North) remounted his steed in the quality 
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of II socretary of state. Now ho can easily say to me, 
* It was a great (le.al fur me, it was nothing for you;' 
and in spito of the strongest assurances, I have too much 
reason to allow me to have much faith. With groat 
genius aftd very resiwctablo talents, ho has now noitbes 
•thetitle nor tlie credit of pi-imo minister; more active 
colleagues carry off tho most savoury •morsels wbiofi 
their vonicious creatures immediately devour; our mis¬ 
fortunes and reforms havo diminished tho number of 
favours; either through pride or through indolenco 1 am 
but a bad suitor, and if at last I obtain something, it 
may perhaps be on tho eve of a fresh revolution, which 
will in an instant snatch from mu tliat which lias cost 
^no so many cares and pains." 

Sucli a Ictfer siwaks for itself.* Gibbon might well 
say that ho entered parliament witlioiit patriotism and 
without ambition. Tho only rcdocming fciituro is tho 
almost cynical fr;inkness with which he openly regards 
politics from a personal jsiint of viiuv. Ifowevor, it may 
be pleaded that tlie letter was written to a Iiosom friend 
at a moment of great tlepivssion, and when (j!iblion’.H 
pecuniary diflicultics ueru pressing him severely. The 
Coalition promised him a place, and tliat was enough ; 
the contempt for all principlu which had brought it 
about was not thought of. Hut even this minuto 
excuse does not apply to the way in which, ye.ars after, 
when be was in comfort at Lau.sanne, ho refers to tho 
(Subject in bis Memoirs. Tho light in which tho Coali¬ 
tion deserved to lio regarded wa-s clear by that time. 
Yet he speaks of it, not only without blame or regret, 
but contrives to c.ast suspicion on the motives of those 
who were disgusted by it, and bestowed their allegiance 
elsewhere. 
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“ It is not the purpose of this narrative to expatiate on tLe 
public or secret historj of the times : the schism which followed 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, the appointment of the 
Earl of Bhelboume, tlie resignation of Mr. Fox and his famous 
coalition with Lord North. But I may assert with some iegreo of 
assurance that in their political conflict tliosc great antagonists 
had never felt any personal animosity to each other, that their 
reconciliation wi^s easy and sincere, and that their friendship 
has never been clouded by the shadow of suspicion or jealousy. 
The most violent or venal of their respective followers embraced 
this fair occasion of revolt, but their tdliunco still commanded a 
majority of tho House of Commons, the peace was censured, 
Lord Shclbouriie resigned, and tho two Mends knelt on the 
same cushion to take tho oath of secretary of state. From a 
principle of gratitude I adhered to the Cualitioii; my vote w.^s 
counted in the day of battle, but 1 was ovtfluoked in the 
division of the .'iwil.” 

From this wo learn that it was only the vivJenl and 
tho venal who disapproved of tho Coalition. Ono 
would like to know how (.iibkon o.xplained tho fact that 
at tho gonoml election of 1781 no less tlmu ono hundred 
and sixty of the supporters of tho Coalition lost their 
seats, and that Fo.x's politiciil reputation was all but 
irrotriovably ruined from this time forward. * 

Meanwhile ho had not neglected his own proper- 
work. Tho first volume of his history wiis published in 
February, 177G. It derived, ho .says, “ more credit from 
the nruue of the shop thair from that of the author." In 
the fii-st instarruo he interrded to print oidy five hundred 
copies, but tho number Wivs doubled by the “ prophetic 
taste" of his printer, Mr. Stnrhaii. The book Wiis 
received with a burst of applatrso—it was a succw ylu. 
Tho first impression was exhausted in a few days, and 
a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to the 
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demand. Tlte wiser few were os warm in their eulogies 
os the general public. • Hume declared that if he had 
not been personally acquainted witli tho author, he 
shouli^have been surprised by such a performnneo 
coming {I'oia any Englishman in that age. Dr. llobcrt' 
>son, Adam Ferguson, and Horace Walimlo joined in 
the chorus. Wal{)olu betrays an amusing mixture of 
admiration and piquo at not having foiuul tlio author 
out before. “ I know him .a little, and never HUs]>ecU'd 
tho extent of his talents; for ho is i)erfoctly modest, or 
I want penetration, which 1 know too; but I intend to 
know him. a great deal more." Ho oddly enough says 
that Gibbon Was tho “ son of a foolish alderman,” which 
'shows at Icifst how littlo tho author wiis known in tho 
gi-eaif world’up to this time, lifow, however, society 
wa.s determined to know more of him, tlio surest 
proof, not of merit, but of success. It must ha\e 
Imcii a rather intoxicating moment, but Gibbon lind 
a cool head not easily turned. It woubl Imj unfirir not 
to add that ho had soir.cthing much better, a really 
warm ami affectionate regard for old friends, (bo licft 
pi-eservativc against the fumes of llutti ry and sudden 
f.ame.* Holroyd, Doyverdun, .Madame Ne«'ker were more 
to him than all tho great people with whom ho now be¬ 
came nc((uainted. Neckcr and his wifo camo over from 
Paris and paid him a long visit in ISentinck Stwet, when 
his laprels wero just fresh. “ I live with her ” he writes, 
“ just os I used to do twenty years ago, laugh at her Paria 
varnish, and oblige her to become a simple reasonable 
Suissesse. The man, who might read English husbands 
lessons of proper and dutiful behaviour, is a sennble, 
good-natufed creature. ' The next year ho returned 
the vimt to Paria His fame hod preceded him, and he 
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received the cordial but discriminating welcome whidi 
the aneisn rijime at that time specially reserved for gens 
d'esprit. Madame du Deifand writes to Walpole, “ Mr. 
Gibbon has the greatest success here; it is quite a struggle 
to get him.’’ He did not deny himself a rather sumptuous 
style of living while in Paris. Perhaps the recollection 
of the unpleasant effect of his English clothes and the 
long waists of the French on his former visit dwelt 
in his mind, for now, like Walpole, he procured a new 
outfit at once, “ After decking myself out with silks 
and silver, the ordinary establishment of coach, lodging.s, 
servants, eating, and jiockot c.\pense.s, does not exceed 
(50f. jior month. Yet I have two footmen 'in handsome 
liveries behind my coach, and iny aiiartnfcnt is hung 
with damask.” 

The remainder of his life in London has nothing im¬ 
portant. Ho persevered nssidiiou.sly with his history, 
and laid t .vo more quartos rc.idy in 1781. They were 
racoived with 1 'ss enthusiasm than the first, although 
they were raally superior. Gibbon was rather too 
modestly inclined to agi’co with the public and ‘ to 
believe that, especially in the beginning, they were more 
prolix and lesj entertaining ” than the previous vdlume. 
Ho also wastad some weeks on bis vindication of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cliapters of that volume, which 
had excited a host of feeble and ill-manncrad attacks. 
His defence was complete, and in o.xcellcnt tempe(. But 
the piece has no permanent value. His assailants were 
so ignorant and silly that they gsive no scope for a great 
controversial reply. Neither jwrhaps did the subject 
admit of ft, A literary war genei^ly makes people 
think of Bentley’s incomparable r/iahrin. “But tto 
was almost a unique occasion and victory in the history 
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letters. Bentley himself, the most pugnaeious of 
men, never found such nnotlier. 

And so the time glided hy, till wo como to the year 
1783. Lord Xorth had resigned ollieo, tho Ihwrd of 
Trade was abt>Ii»hed, mid (iihbun luul lu.-<t his eon- 
’ venient salary. Tlic outlook was not pleasant. Tho 
seat on the Hoard of Cii.stoms or K.\ci.M)iwitii wliieh his 
liojies had boon fora time kept U]i, rect'ded into a remolo 
distance, and he eame to the eonelusion “ (hat the reign 
of pensions and siiici'ui'es was at an end.” It was 
clearly nccc'sary to l.iko some iin])ortnnt step in (ho 
way of retreiu-limcnt. After lie had lust his olllcial in¬ 
come, his c.x^ienscs exceeded his n'vcnue hy something 
Tike four hundred pounds. A less c.xpensiro stylo of 
living in Loddon never seems to liavo lavscnted it.s<'lf 
as an alternative. 8o, like many an Miiglishman hefoiu 
and since, ho resolved to go abmad to econoniise. 

llii old friend Deyverdun was now settled in a rnin- 
fortablc hoU'C at I.au.sanne, overlooking tho J.ako of 
(icneva. They had not met for eight year.s. Hut tho 
friendship had Ix-gun a (ju.irler of a century befoie, 
in tho old d.iys uhen Gibbon watt a, boarder in 
I’avillard's hou.se, and tlu cinlK-rs of old associations 
only wanted stirring to maku them shout u[i into flame. 
In a moment of expansion Gibbon wrote uQ' a warm 
and eager letter to his friend, setting forth his unsatis¬ 
factory (losition, and his wish and e\cn necessity to 
change it. lie gradually and with much delicacy dis¬ 
closes his plan, that ho and Ueyverdun, both now old 
bachelors, should combino their solitary lives in a 
common household and cany out an old project, often 
discussed in younger days, of living ti^ctbcr. " You 
live m a cluirming house. 1 see from here my apart- 
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ment, the rooms wo shall share with one another, oitr 
table, our walks. But such a marriage is worthless 
unless it suits both parties, and I easily feel that cir¬ 
cumstances, now tastes, and connections may fiarstrate 
n design which appeared charming in the distance. To 
settle my mind and to avoid regrets, you must bo' 
as frank as I,have been, and give me a true picture, 
external and internal, of George Deyverdun.” 

This letter, written in fluent and perfect French, is 
one of the best that wo have of Gibbon. Deyverduu 
answered promptly, and met his friend’s advances with 
at least e<iual warmth. Tho few letters that have been 
preserved of his connected with this subject give a 
highly favourable idea of bis mind and character, and* 
show he was quite worthy of tho long Hnd coSstant 
attachment that Gibbon felt for him. Ho cannot e.xpres8 
the delight be has felt at his friend's proposal; by the 
rarest piece of good fortune, it so happens that he him¬ 
self is in a somewhat similar [wsition of uncertainty 
and difliculty; a year ago Gibbon’s letter would have 
given him pleasure, now it offers assistance and suppoit. 
After a few details concerning the tenant who occupies 
a portion of his house, he proceeds to urge Giblmn to 
carry out tho project he had suggested, to break loose 
from parliament and politics, for which he was not fit, 
and to give himself up to the chivrnis of study and 
friendship. “ Call to mind, my dear friend,” he goes on, 
“that I saw you enter parliament with regret, and 
think I was only too good a prophet. I am sure that 
career has caused you more privations than joys, more 
pains than pleasures. Ever sinco I have known you I 
have been convinced that your happiness fay in your 
study and in society, and that any path which led you 
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elsewhere was a departure from happiness.” Through 
nine pages of gentle and friendly eloquence Ueyverdiin 
pursues his argument to iirduce his friend to clinch the 
bargain. “ I advise you not only irot to solicit a place, 
but to Infuse one if it wcro offered to you. Would n 
thousand a jeiit make up to you for the loss of five days 
n week I . . . . Hy making this rctreatjto Hwitzorland, 
besides tho beauty of the country and the pleasures of 
its society, you will acqiiiro two blessings which you 
have lost, liberty and competence. You will also bo 
useful, your works will continue to ciilighUm us, ami, 
indc[)cndontl^ of your talents, tho man of honour and 
retincment is never u.>clcss,” llu then skilfully e.v- 
hibits tho rittractions ho luos to offer. “ You usi>d to 
like my house and garden; what would you do now t 
<Jn tho first floor, which looks on tho declivity of Uuchy, 
I have fitted up an ajiartmcnt which is enough fur me. 
I have a servant's room, two mt/onn, two cabinets. On 
a level with the terrace two uth)>r na/wis, of which on« 
^crves as a dining room in .summer, and tho other a 
drawing-room fur company. I have anaiigcd three 
more rooms between tho huu-'o and tho coachhouse, so 
tliat f can offer you all tho l.irgu apiertment, which con¬ 
sists actually of cloven rooms, gicat and small, looking 
cast and south, not splendidly furnished, I allow, but 
with a certain elegance which 1 hope you will like. Tho 
terrace is but little altered .... it is lined from end 
to end with boxes of ontnge-trco.s. Tho viiio-trclUs has 
prospereil, and extend.s nearly to tho end. I have pur¬ 
chased tho vineyard below tho garden, and in front of 
the house made it into a lawn, which is watered by tho 
water of the fountain .... In a word, strangers come 
to see the place, and in spite of my pompous dewartpiion 
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of it I tliink you will like it .... If you coml, 
you will find a tranquillity which you cannot have 
in London, and a friend who lias not passed a single 
day without thinking of you, and who, in spite of his 
defects, his foibles, and his inferiority, is still one of 
the coinpanions who suits you best.” 

Moie letters^, followed from both sides in a similar 
strain. Yet Gibbon quailed before a final resolution. 
His aunt, Mrs. Porton, his mother, Mrs. Gibbon, his 
friend, Ixird Sheffield, all joined in deprecating his 
voluntary exile. “ That is a nonsensical scheme,” said 
the latter, “ you have got into your head of returning to 
Lausanne—a pretty fancy; you reineinbcr how much 
you liked it in your youth, but now you have seen more* 
of the world, and if you were to try it .again you would 
find yourself woofully disappointed.” Deyverdun, with 
complete synuMithy, begged him not to bo in too groat 
a hurry to docido on a course which he himself desired 
so much. “ I agree with you,’’ ho wrote to Gibbon, 
“ that this is a sort of marriage, but I could never forgivo 
myself it I saw you dissatisfied in the sequel, and in a 
^Kisilion to reproach mo.” Gibbon felt it Wiis a case 
demanding decision of cluvracter, and ho came to a 
determination with a piximptitude and energy not usual 
with him. lie promised Lerverdun in the next letter 
an ultimatum, stating whether he meant to ijo or to slay, 
and a week after ho wrote, “ I go.” He had prudently 
refrained from consulting Lord Sheffield during this 
critical period, knowing that his certain disapprobation 
of the scheme would only complicate matters and 
render decision more difficult. Then he wrote, ” I have 
given Deyverdun my woihI of honour to bo nf lau-sanne 
at the beginning of October, and no pon'cr of {rersuosion 
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cAn divert me from this tmvocaUe resolution, which 
1 am every dny proceeding to execute." 

This was no exaggeration, lie cancelled the Ica>-e of 
bis bouse in Bcntinck Street, packed the more ncccssiu'y 
portion yf his books and bhipi«d them for Rouen, and ns 
• his po.stchniso moved over Westminster Bridge, “ bade a 
long farewell to tho j'liunivi et oj>es ftrrjii'tum'iue Komtr." 
The only real pang ho felt in leaving arose from tho 
" silent grief " of his Aunt Forten, whom ho did not hope 
to see again. Xor did ho. Ho started on September 
15,1783, slept at Dover, was flattered with the hojM? of 
making Calais haibour by tho same tide in "three hours 
and a half, a's tho wind was brisk and fair," but was 
■driven into Boulogne, lie had not a symptom of 8<'a> 
sickness. Then ho went on by, cosy sbigcs through 
Aire, Bethune, Douay, Cambrny, St. (Quentin, La Fire, 
Laon, Rhoim!*, Ch.alous, St. Dizicr, l>angrcs, Iksan^on, 
and arrived at Liu-sance on tho 27th. Tho inns he 
found more agreeable to tho palato than to tbo sight or 
the smell. At Langres ho had an excellent bed about 
six feet high from the ground. Ho beguiled the time 
with Homer and Clurindon, Udking with his tciwant, 
Capliif, and his dog MulT, and sometimes with the 
French postilions, and ho found them the least rational 
of the animals mentioned. 

He reached his journey's end, to alight amid a num¬ 
ber 0 ^ minor troubles, which to a less easy tem[jercd 
igan would have been real annoyances. He found that 
Deyveidun hod reckoned without his host, or rather hie 
tenant, and that they could not have possession of the 
house for several months, so he had to take lodgings. 
Then he strobed his ankle, and this brought on a bad 
attack of the gout, which laid him up completely. 
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THE FIRST THREE Y0LI ME3 OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALU 

The historiiiD who is also an artist is exposed to a {kiv- 
^iculur drawback fram which his brethren in other fields 
are exempt. The mere lapse of time destroys the value 
and even the fidelity of his pictures. In other arts cor¬ 
rect colouring and outline reunun correct, and if they 
are combined with imaginative power, ago rather en¬ 
hances than diminishes their worth. But the historian 
lives under another law. llis reproduction of a jAst 
age, however full and true it may ap]K.w to his cun> 
temporaries, appears less and less true to bis successors. 
The way in which he saw things ceases to 1x5 satisfactory; 
wo may admit his accuracy, but wo add a qualification 
referring to the time when ho wrote, the point of view 
that he occupied. And wo feci that what was accurate 
for him is no longer accurate for us. This superannua¬ 
tion of liistoricnl work is not similar to the superseding of 
'scientific work which is ever going on, and is the capital 
test of progress, ficicntific books become rapidly old* 
fashioned, because the science to which they refer 
is in constant growth, and a work on chemistry or 
biology is out of date by 'reason of incompleteness 
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or the discovery of unsuspected errors. The scientif.c 
side of history, if we allow it to have a scientific side, 
conforms to this rule, and presents no singularity. 
Closer inspection of our materials, the employment 
of the comparative method, occ.asionnl]y the bringing 
to light of new authorities—all contribute to an 
increase of real knowledge, and historical studies in 
this respect (fo not differ from other branches of re¬ 
search. But this is not the sole or the chief cause of 
the renovation and transformation constantly needed in 
historic work. That depends on the ever moving sbind- 
point from which the past is regarded, so that society in 
looking bock on its pievious history never sees it for 
long together at quite the same angle, never .sees, we 
may say, quite the same thing. The pist changes to us 
ns we move down the stieain of time, as a distant moun¬ 
tain changes through the windings of the road on which 
we travel away from it. To drop figure and me language 
now becoming familiar, the social oiganism is in constant 
growth, and ivceiving now additions, and each new addi¬ 
tion causes us to modify our view of the whole. Tlic 
historian, in fact, is engaged in the study of an un¬ 
finished organism, whoso development is constortly pie- 
senting him with surprises. It is ns if the biolc^'st 
were suddenly to come upon new and unheard-of species 
and families which would upset his old classification, or 
os if the chemist were to find his laws of combination 
replaced by others which weie not only unknown to him, 
but which were really new and recent in the world. 
Other inquirers have the whole of the phenomena with 
which their science is concerned before them, and they 
may explore them at their leisure. The soqiolc^ist has 
only an instalment, most likely a very small instalment, 
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of tbe pLenomena with which his science is conceraed 
before him. Tliey have not yet Impponed, are not 
yet phenomena, and os they do happen and admit of 
investigation they necessarily lead to constant incxliiica- 
tion of Jiis views and deductions. Not only dues he 
.acquire new knowledge like othm inquirers, hut be is 
constantly having the subject-matter from which he 
derives his knowietlge augmented. E\Tn in modern 
times society has thrown out with much sudden¬ 
ness rapid and unexpected developments, of such scop 
and volume that coniempomries have often lost self- 
possession at the sight of them, and wondered if social 
order could survive. The Iloformntion and the French 
Revolution ate cases in point. And what a principal part 
do these two gieat events always ploy in any specu¬ 
lations instituted subsequent to them I How cosy it is 
to sec whether a writer lived before the Beign of Terror, 
or after it, from his gait and manner of approaching 
social inquiries I Is there any reason to suppose that 
such mutations are now at an end I None. Tlie prob¬ 
ability, well nigh a certainty, is that metamorphoses of 
the social organism are in store for us which will equal, 
if the/do not vastly exceed, anything that the past bos 
offered. 

Considerations of this kind need to be kept in view 
if we would be just in our appreciation of historical 
writings which have already a certain age. It is im¬ 
possible that a history composed a century ago should 
rally satisfy us now; but we must beware of blaming 
the writer for his supposed or real shortcomings, till we 
have ascertained how far they arose from his personal 
inadequacyHo his task, and were not the result of hia 

R 
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chronological position. It need not be said that this 
remark does not refer to many books which are called 
histories, but are really contemporary memoirs and 
original authorities subservient to history proper. The 
works of Clarendon and Burnet, for instance, can never 
loso a certain value on this account. The immortal 
book which all subsequent generations have agreed to' 
call a possessioh for ever, is the unapproachable ideal of 
this class. But neither Thucydides nor Clarendon were 
historians in the sense in which Gibbon was an historian, 
that is, engaged in the delineation of a remote epoch by 
the help of such materials as have escaped the ravages 
of time. It is historians like Gibbon who are exposed 
to tho particular unhappiness referred to«a little wa]^ 
back—that of growiijg out of date through no fruit of 
their own, but through tho changed aspect presented 
by the past in consequence of the movement which has 
brought us to the present. But if this is the field of his¬ 
torical disaster, it is also the opportunity of historical 
genius. In proportion as a writer transcends the special 
limitations of his time, will “ age fail to wither him.” 
That he cannot entirely shake off tho fetters which 
fasten him to his epoch is manifest. But in propor¬ 
tion 08 his vision is clear, in proportion os he has 
with singleness of e)'e striven to draw the past with 
reverent loyalty, will his bondage to hie own time bo 
loosened, and his work will remain faithful work for 
which due gratitude will not be withheld. 

The sudden and rapid expansion of historic studio* 
in the middle of the eighteenth century constitutes one 
of the great epochs in literature. Up to the year 1750 
BO great historical work had appeared in any modem 
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Ia\iguflge.' Tho instances that seem to mahe against 
this remark will be found to confirm it. Tliey consist 
of memoirs, contemporary documents, in short materials 
for history, but not history itself. Prom Froissart and 
De Oomines, or oven from tho earlier monastic writers 
•to !?t. Simon (who was just finishing his incomparable 
Memoirs), history with wide outlook and^tbo conception 
of social progre.s8 and interconnection of events did not 
exist. Yet history in its simple forms is ono of tho 
most spontaneous of human achinvemonts. Stories of 
mighty deeds, of tlio prowess and death of homes, aro 
among tho earliest productions of even sorai civilised 
man—the earliest subjects of epic and lyric verso, 
fiut this ruifimontary form is never more than biogra- 
phicaf. With incrosising complexity of social evolution 
it dies away, and history proper, as distinct from annals 
and chronicle, does not arise till circumstances allow of 
general and synthetic views, till societies can bo sur¬ 
veyed from a sufficient distance nn<l elevation for their 
movements to bo discerned. Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus do not appear till Greece and Romo have reached 
their highest point of homogeneous national life. Tho 
tardy dawn of history in tho modem world was owing 
to its immense complexity. Materials also were want¬ 
ing. They gradually emerged nut of manuscript all over 
Europe, during what may bo called tho great pedant 
age (lfi^O-1650), under the direction of meritorious an¬ 
tiquaries, Camden, Savile, Duchesne, Gale, and others. 
Still official documents and state papers were wanting, 
and had they been at hand would hardly have been 

‘ U^zenjr’s great history of Franco is next to valaeloss till ha 
reaches the sixteenth centnry, that was a period bordering on his 
'Own. Thnaims deals with contemporary eveata 

n 2 
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used with competence. The national and roligiods 
limitations were still too marked and hostile to permit 
a free surrey over the historic field. The eighteenth 
century, though it opened with a bloody war, was essen¬ 
tially peaceful in spirit; governments made yar, but 
men and natioas longed for rest. The increased inter- < 
est in the past^was shown by the publication nearly 
contemporaiy of the great historic collections of Bymer 
(a.d. 1704), Leibnitz (1707), and Muiatoti (1723). 
Before the middle of the century the historic muse had 
abundant oil to feed her lamp. Still the lamp would 
probably not have been lighted but for the singular 
pass to which French thought had come. 

From the latter years of Louis XIV. tfll the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century was all but closed, 
France had a government at once so weak and wicked, 
so much below the culture of the people it oppressed, 
that the better minds of the nation turned away in dis¬ 
gust from their domestic ignominy, and sought consola¬ 
tion in contemplating foreign virtue wherever they 
thought it was to be found; in short, they became 
cosmopolitan. The country which has since been the 
birthplace of Chauvinism, put away national pridehlmost 
with passion. But this was not all. The country whose 
king was called the Eldest Son of the Church, and with 
which untold pains had been taken to keep it orthodox, 
had lapsed into such an abhorrence of the Chuiph and 
of orthodoxy that anything seemed preferable to them 
in its eyes. 

Thus, as if by enchantment, the old barrien dm- 
appeared, both national and religious. Man and his 
fortunes, in all climes and all ages, becanTb topics of 
intense interest, especially when they tended to degrade 
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Sy contrast the detested condition of things at home. 
■This was tlie weak side of historical speculation in 
France: it was essentially polemical; prompted less by 
genuine interest in the post than by strong hatred of 
the present. Of this perturbation note must be token. 
But it is none the less true that the disengagement of 
French thought from tho narrow limi^ of nation and 
creed prtHluvcd, ns it were in a moment, a lofty concep¬ 
tion of history siu-h as siibstHjuent ages may eijual, but 
cun hardly surisisa 

Tho influence of French thought was European, and 
nowhero more beneficiai than in England. In other 
countries it was too despotic, and produced in (lormany, 
at least. Leasing's meinornblo reaction. But the robust 
nati^md and jmliticnl life of England reduced it to a 
welcome flavouring of our insular temperament. Tho 
Scotch, who had a traditional connection with ('ranee, 
were the first importers of tho new viewa Hume, who 
had practically grown in the same soil as Voltaire, was 
only three years behind him in tho historic field. Hie 
Age of JmuU XIY, was published in 1701, and the first 
volume of the llUiorg of England in 1754. Hume was 
no disciple of Voltaire; he simply wrote under the 
stimulus of the same order of ideas. Kobertson, who 
shortly followed him, no doubt drew direct inspiration 
from Voltaire, and his weightiest achievement, tho 
VieW|Of the State of Europe, prefixed to his //istcry gf 
Charlet V., was laigely influenced, if it was not abso* 
lately suggested, by the Ettay on ifanneri. But both 
Hume and Robertson surpassed their masters, if we 
allow, as reems right, that the French were their 
masters. *The Scotch writers had no quarrel with their 
country or their age as the French had. One was a 
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Toiy, tbe other a Whig; and Home allowed himeelf {o 
be unworthily a&ected by party bias in his historical 
judgment. But neither was tempted to turn history 
into a covert attack on the condition of things amid 
which they lived. Hence a calmness and dignity of 
tone and language, very different from the petulant 
brilliancy of Ypltaire, who is never so happy as when 
he can make the past look mean and ridiculous, merely 
because it was the parent of the odious present. But, 
excellent as were the Scotch historians—Hume, in style 
nearly perfect; Bobertson, admirable for gravity and 
shrewd sense—they yet left much to be desired. Hume 
had despatched his five quartos, containing the whole 
history of England from the Roman period to the' 
Revolution, in nine ydhrs. Considering t^t the sih>jeot 
Was new to him when he began, such rapidity made 
genuine research out ot the question. Robertson had 
the oddest way of consulting his friends as to what 
subject it would be advisable for him to treat, and was- 
open to proposals from any quarter with exemplary 
impartiality; this only showed how little the stem 
conditions of real historic inquiry were appreciated by 
him. In fact it is not doing them injustice to say that 
these eminent men were a sort of modem Livies, chiefly 
occupied with the rhetorical part of their work, and not 
over inclined to waste their time in ungrateful digging 
in the deep mines of historic lore. Obviously the place 
was open for a writer who should unite all the brood 
spirit of comprehensive survey, with tiie thorough and 
minute patience of a Benedictine; whose subject, mel¬ 
lowed by long brooding, should have sought him rather 
than he it; whose whole previous oonrse of ‘study had 
been an unc o nsoiona preparation for one great effort 
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which was to fill his lifa When Gibbon sat down to 
write his book, the man had been found who united 
these difficult conditiona 

The decline and fall of Rome is the greatest event in 
history,* It occupied a larger ]>ortion of the earth’s 
‘surface, it affected the Uvea and fortunes of a larger 
lumber of human beings, than any othyr revolution on 
record. For it was essentially one, though it took 
oenturies to consummate, and though it had for its 
theatre the civilised world. Great evolutions and 
catastrophes linppcned before it, and have hapjicned 
since, but nothing which can compare with it in volume 
and mere physiokl size. Nor was it less morally. The 
destruction of Koine was not only a destruction of an 
empire, it was tho destruction ef a pliaso of human 
thought, of a system of human beliefs, of morals, 
politics, civilisation, as all these hiul existed in the 
world for ages. The drama is so vast, the cataclysm so 
appalling, that even at this day we are hardly removed 
from it far enough to take it fully in. I'ho mind is op¬ 
pressed, the imagination flogs under the load imposed 
upon it. The capture and sock of a town one can 
fairly conceive: tho massacre, outrage, the flaming roofs, 
the desolation. Even the devastation of a province 
can be approximately reproduced in thought. But 
what thought can embrace the devastation and destruc¬ 
tion of all the civilised portions of Europe, Africa, and 
Ami Who can realise a Thirty Years War lasting 
five.hundred years! a devastation of the Palatinato 
extending through fifteen generations! If we tty to 
insert into the picture, as we undoubtedly should do^ 
the foundhig of the new, which was going on beside this 
destruction of the old, the settling down of the barba- 
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nan hosts in the conquered provinces, the expansion of 
the victorious Church, driving paganism from the towns 
to the country and at last extinguishing it entirely, the 
efiort becomes more difficult than ever. The legend of 
the Seven Sleepers testifies to the need men felt, even 
before the tragedy hod come to an end, to symbolize in* 
a manageable form the tremendous changes they saw 
going on around them. But the legend only refers to 
the changes in religion. The fall of Borne was much 
more than that. It was the death of the old pagan 
world and the birth of the new Christian world—the 
greatest transition in history. 

This, and no less than this, is Gibbon's subject. 

He has treated it in such a way os even now fills com¬ 
petent judges with something like astonishment.'' His 
accuracy, coupled with the extraordinary range of his 
matter, the variety of his topics, the complexity of his 
undertaking, the fulness and thoroughness of his know¬ 
ledge, never failing at any point over the vast field, the 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and 
abilities of his critic. One testimonial will suffice. 
Mr. Freeman says: “ That Gibbon should ever tie dis¬ 
placed seems impossible. That wonderful man mono¬ 
polised, so to speak, the historical genius and the 
historical learning of a whole generation, and left little, 
indeed, of either for his contemporaries. He remains 
the one historian of the eighteenth century whom, 
modem research has neither set aside nor threatened to 
set aside. We may correct and improve from the stores 
which have been opened since Gibbon’s time; we may 
write again large parts of his story from other and often 
truer sad more wholesome points of view, but the work 
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ol Gibbon as a whole, as the encyclopicdia history of 
1300 years, os the grandest of historical designs, carried 
out alike with wonderful power and with wonderful 
accuracy, must ever keep its place. Whatever else is 
read, Gibbon must be read too." 

' Gibbon’s immense sclienio did not unfold itself to him 
at once: bo passed tlimugh at least twp distinct stages 
in tho conception of his work. The original idea had 
been conOned to tho decline and full of the city of 
Rome. Beforo he lx>gnn to write, this had been 
eximnded to the fall of tho eiiipiro of tho West. 
Tho first volume, which wo saw him publish in tho 
last chapter, was only an instalment, limited to tho 
"accession of Constantine, through a doubt ns to how 
his fabours would Ira leeeivedr 'fho two following 
volumes, published in 17HI, couijiloted his primitivo 
phm. Then ho paused exactly a year Irafore he resolved 
to carry on his work to its true end, the taking of 
Constantinople by tho Turks in 1453. The latter por¬ 
tion he achieved in three vuliimcs more, which he gave 
to tho world on his fifty-first birthday, in 1788. Thus 
the work naturally falls into two equal (larts. It will 
be more convenient to disregard in our remarks the 
interval of five years which separated the publication of 
the first volume from its two immediate companions. 
The first three volumes constitute a whole in themselves, 
whicl^we will now consider. 

From the accession tf Commodua, a.d. 180, to the 
last of the Western Ciesars, a.o. 476, three centuriae 
elapsed. The first date is a real point of departure, 
the commencement of a new stage of decay in the em- 
pira The second is a mere official record of the final 
disappearance of s series of phantom soverngns, whose 
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TBnishing was hardly noticed. Between these limits the 
empire passed from the autumnal calm of the Antonine 
period, through the dreadful century of anarchy between 
Fertinaz and Diocletian, through the relative peace 
brought about by Diocletian’s reforms, the civil wars of 
the sons of Constantine, the disastrous defeat of Julian,* 
the calamities qjf the Gothic war, the short respite under 
Theodosius, the growing anarchy and misery under his in¬ 
competent sons, the three sieges of Borne and its sack by 
the Goths, the awful appearance of Attila and his Huns, 
the final submetgence of the Western Empire under the 
barbarians, and the universal ruin whicl\ marked the 
close of the fifth century. This was the temporal side 
of aSaiis. On the spiritual, we have the silent ^ult* 
growth of the early Ohurch, the conversion of Constan¬ 
tine, the tremendous conflict of hostile sects, the heresy 
of Arius, the final triumph of Athanasius, the spread 
of monasticism, the extinction of paganism. Antiquity 
has ended, the middle ages have begun. 

Over all this immense field Gibbon moves with a 
striking attitude of power, which arose from his con¬ 
sciousness of complete preparation. What tho|jo was 
to be known of his subject he felt sure that he knew. 
His method of treatment is very sunple, one might say 
primitive, but it is very effective. He masters his mate¬ 
rials, and then condenses and clarifies them into a broad, 
well-filled narrative, which is always or nearly always 
perfectly lucid through his skill in grouping events and 
draraoters, and his fine boldness in neglecting dironologi- 
cal sequence for the sakeof clearness and imity of action. 
It is doing the book injustice to consult it only as a work 
of reference, or even to read it in .detache<I portions. 
It should be read through, if we would appreciate the 
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with whidi the story is told. No p-ut osa be 
burly judged without regard to the remainder. In faoti 
Gibbon was much more an artist than perh^is be 
suspectedt and lees of a philosophic thinker on history 
than he would have been willing to allow. His short¬ 
comings in this latter respect will be adverted to 
presently; we ore now considering hiSf merits. And 
among these the very high one of lofty and vigorous 
narrative stands pre-eminent. The camiisigns of Juliiui, 
Belisarius, and lleraclius are pointed with a dash and 
clearness which few civil historians have equalled. 
His descriptive power is also very great. The picture 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth chapter is, as the 
^vriter of these pages can testify, a wonderful achieve¬ 
ment,* both for fidelity and brilltuncy, coming from a 
man who had never seen the place. 

“ If we sarvey Byzantiimi in the extent whidi it acquired 
with the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the 
imperial dty may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and 
the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Throdui 
Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is lioundcd by the 
harbou/; and the southern is washed by the Pro|Mntis, or Sea 
of Marmora. The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, and 
tenninatM the continent of Europe. But the admirable form and 
division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, withont a 
more ample explanation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

** Tha winding channel through which the waten of the Euxinc 
flow with rapid and incessant course towards the MeditemastB 
received the appellation of Bosphorus, a name not less celebrated 
in toe history than in the tables of antiquity. A crowd of 
temples and of votive altare, jmifasely scattered along ita rteep 
and woody bulu, attested toe nnskilfulnces, the tenore, and 
toe devotioa of toe Grecian navigakin, who, after the example 
of the Ai gmmiits, explored the dan^ of toe inhoq^table 
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Euxine. Oa tliese banks tradition long preserred the memdry 
of the palace of Phinens, infested by the obscene Harpies, aod 
of the sylran reign of Amyciis, who defied the son of Leda to 
the combat of the cestus. The straits of the Bosphorus are 
terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the 
description of the poet^ hod once floated on the surfkce of the 
waters, and were destined by the gods to protect the entrance 
of the Euxine against the eye of profime curiosity. From the 
Cyanean rocks ft> the point and harbour of Byzantium the 
winding length of the ^sphorus extends about sixteen miles, 
and its most ordinary breadth may be computed at about one 
mile and a half. The nm castles of Europe and Asia are con¬ 
structed on either continent upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples of Scrapis and Jupiter Urius. The old 
castles, a work of the Greek emperors, command the narrowest 
port of the channel, in a place where the opposite Jmnks advauce 
within fire hundred yards of each other. These fortresst^ were 
destroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the Second when he 
meditated the siege* of Constantinople; but the Turkish con¬ 
queror was most probably ignorant that near two thousand 
years before his reign Darius had chosen the same situation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge of boats. At a small 
distance from the old castles we discover the little town of 
Ohrysopolis or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, ns it begins 
to open into the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and 
Cholcedun. The latter of these two cities was built by the 
Greeks a few years before the former, and the blindness of its 
founders, who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite 
coaat,has been stigmatised by a pmverbial expression of contempt. 

‘‘The harbour of Constantinople, which may be considered as 
an arm of the Bosphoma, obtained in a very remote period, the 
denomination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it describea 
might be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem 
with more propriety, to that of an ox. Ihe epithet of goldm 
was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted from the 
meat distant countries into the secure and capastous port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycos, formed by the conflux ot two 
little streams, pours into the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh 
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which KrTn to cleanse the bottom and to invite the 
periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in that convenient 
recess. As the vicissitudes of the tides ore scarcely felt in those 
seas, the constant depth of the harbour allows |;oods to be 
landed on the quays without the assistance of boats, and it has 
been obseiVed that in many places the lai;)^t vessels may rest 
their prows against the honscs while their sterns are floating in 
the water. From the mouth of the Lyciis to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Bosphorus is more than seven miles in length. 
The entrance is about fire hundred yar«ls broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to guanl the port 
and the city from the attack of an hostile navy. 

“ Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia receding on either side include the Sea of 
Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the denomination 
ef the Proiiohtia. The navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphenis to the entrance of the ljellcs]iont ia about one 
hundred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward 
course through the middle of the Propontis may at once diwciy 
the highlands of Thrace and Bithynia and never lose sight of 
the lolly summit of Mount Olympus, covered with etemsl snows. 
They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the inqierial residence of Diocletian, and 
they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Prooonnesus before 
they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea which sepemtee 
Asia frqpi Europe is again contracted to a narrow channel, 

"The geographers, who with the most skilful accuracy have 
surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits. But the nar* 
rowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the old 
Tnrkishr castles between the cities of Sestos and Abydos. It 
swaa here that the adventurous Lewider braved the pwmige of 
the flood for the poeeceuon of his mistress. It wss here, tikerrise, 
in a plsce where Uie distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred pecee, that Xerxes imposed a stupendoot 
bridge of boots for the purpose of transporting into Emope an 
hundred end leventy myriads ot barbariana. A sen eootneted 
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within inch narrow limita may seem but ill to deserve tbe 
■ugulai epithet of brotid, which Homer, as well as Orpherus 
has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature; the traveller, and especially 
the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the wind¬ 
ings of the stream and contemplated the rq^ scenery which 
appeared on every side to terminate the prospect, inaonsiblja 
lost the remembrance of the sea, and his fancy painted those 
celebrated straiti with aU the attributes of a mighty river 
flowing with a swift current in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length through a wide mouth discharging itself 
into the ^gean or Archipelago. Ancient Troy, seated on an 
eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of 
the Hellespont, which scarcely received an accession of waters 
from the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Simois and 
Scamander. The Grecian camp had stretched twelve raileq 
along the shore from the Sigrnan to the Rhtetian promgntoiy, 
and the flanks of the arihy were guarded by the bravest chiefr 
who fought under the banners of Agamemnon. The first of 
these promontories was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the 
other. After Ajax had fitllen a sacriflce to his disappointed 
pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was 
erected on the ground where he had defended the navy against 
the rage of Jove and Hector, and the citizens of the rising 
town of Rhatinm celebrated his memory with divine honours. 
Before Corutantine gave a just preference to the uto^on of 
Byzantium he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of 
empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
thdr ftbulons origin. The extensive plain which lias below 
ancient Troy towards the Rhtetian promontory was first ohosmi 
for his new capital; and though the undertakiiig was soon 
reUnquiahed, tbe stately rerauns of unfinished walla and towen 
attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of the 
Hallaspont. 

*‘We are at present qualified to view the advantageous 
position of Constaatino{do; whirii ^ipenia to havajMen fintned 
I7 nature for the oentre and o^tal ct a great monaidiy. 
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Sitaated in tha foity-fint degree of latitude, tlia impwial 
city oonunanded from her Mven billa the oppoaito shorea of 
Europe and Asia; the climate waa healthy and temperate; the 
soil fertile; the harbour ucure and capaciona; and the approach 
on the aide of the continent waa of amall extent and eaay 
defence, ^e Boaphorua and the Helleapont may be con* 
/iderod aa the two gatea of Gonatantinople, and ^e prince 
who poaaeaaea thoae important paaaagea could alwaya ahot 
them against a naval enemy and open them to the deets of 
commerce. The preaervation of the eastern provinces may in 
some degree bo ascribe<l to the policy of Constantino, as the 
barbarians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 
poured their armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, 
soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont an^ Bosphorus were shutt the eapital sUll enjoyed 
Vthin their spacious incloanre eveiy production which could 
supply the wants or gratify the luxuty of its numerous in¬ 
habitants. The sea-coosta of Thrace and Bilhynia, which 
langnish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful 
harvests; and the Propontis has ever been renowned fm an 
inexhaustible store of the most exquisite flsh that are tohsii 
in their stated seasons without skill and almost witiioat 
labour. But when the passages of the straits were thrown open 
for bade, they alternatdy admitted the natural and artificial 
riches of the north and south, of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
nsean. Whatever rude commodities were collected in tibe 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and as far at the sources of the 
Tonais and Borysthenes; whatsoever was manufactured by the 
■kill of Europe or Asia, the com of Egypt, the gems and spices 
of tihe fyrthest India, were brought by the varying winds into 
the port of Constsntinople, which for many ages at t r a cted the 
'commerce of tlm ancient world. 

" The prospect of beonty, of safety, and of wealth united in a 
angle spM was sufficient to justify tlie choice of Constaatiiie. 
But oe somejnixtnre of prodigy and foble has in every ega been 
supposed to reflect a becoming msjesfy on the origin i great 
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cities, the emperor was desirous of ascribiog his resolution not 
BO much to the uncertain counsels of human policy as to the 
eternal and infiiUible decrees of divine wbdom. In one of his 
laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that in obedience 
to the commands of God he laid the everlasting foundations of 
Constantinople, and though he has not condescended to relate 
in what manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to* 
his mind, the defect of his modest silence has been liberally 
supplied by the ligenuity of succeeding writers, who describe 
the nocturnal vision which appeared to the &ncy of Constantine 
as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The tutelar geiuua 
of the city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight of 
yean and inflrmitics, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of 
imperial greatness. The monarch awoke, intApreted the au¬ 
spicious omen, end obeyed without hesitation the will of Heaven. 
The day which gave birth to a city or a colony was cel^iated 
by the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained by 
a generous superstition ; and though Constantine might omit 
some rites which savoured too strongly of their pagan origin, 
yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn pracesaion: 
and directed the line which was traced as the boundary of the 
dntined capital; till the growing circumference was observed 
with astonishment by the assistants, who at length ventured to 
observe that he hod already exceeded the most ample measure 
of a great city. ‘ 1 shall still advance,’ replied Constantine, 'till 
HE, the invisible Guide who marches before me, thinks proper 
to stop.’ * 

Gibbon proceeds to describe the extent, limits, and 
edifices of Constantinople. Unfortunately the limits of 
our space prevent ns from giving more than a portion' 
of bis brilliant picture. 

“ In the actual state of the city the palaceend g^ensof the 
SerigUooccnpy the eastern promontory, the first of ue sevenhills. 
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abd cover about one hundred and fifty’ acres of our own meainre. 
The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism is erected on the 
foundations of a Grecian republic; but it may be supposed 
that the ByianUnes were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side beyond the 
modem limits of the Seraglio. The new walls of Constantine 
stretched from the port to the Propontis across the enlai^l 
breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia firom 
the ancient fortifications : and with the city of Byantium they 
inclosed five of the seven hills, which to the eyes of those who 
approach Constantinople appear to rise above each other in 
bwtttiful order. About a ceiitnry after the death of the founder 
the new buildings, extending on one side np the harbour, and 
on the other the Pro|)ontis, already covered the narrow ridge of 
the sixth and the broad summit of the seventh hilL The 
necessity of pfotecting those suburbs from the incessant inroads 
of thg barbarians engaged the youngtgr Theodosius to surround 
his cupibl with an iuleqnatc and permanent inciosure of walls. 
From the eastern promontory to the Golden Gate, the extreme 
length of Constantinople was above three Roman miles; the 
circumference rnc.-isiircd Iretween ten and eleven; and the 
sarfoce might be computed as equal to about two thousand 
English acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous 
exaggerations of modem travellers, who have lometimci stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
Europe^ and even Asiatic coasts. But the suburbs of Peru 
and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to 
be considered as a part of the city, and this widition may iierhaps 
anthoriae the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns six¬ 
teen Greek (about sixteen Roman) miles for the circumference of 
hit native city. Such an extent may seem not unworthy of on 
imperisl residence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Babylon 
•and Thebes, to andent Rome, to London, and even to Paris.. . 

" Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed witii 
imperial liberality on Constantinople, by the allowince of abont 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the constreetion 
of the walls/the porticoes, and the aqaeducts. The Ibresla that 
overshadowed the ihorei of the Enxine, and the celebrnted 

1 
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quarries of white marble iu the little isLuid of Froconnease, 
lupplied an inexhaustible stock of materials ready to be 
conveyed by the convenience of a short water carriage to the 
harbour of Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and artificers 
urged the concltision of the work with incessant toil, but the 
impatience of Constantine soon discovered thqt in the<decline of 
the arts the skill as well as the number of his architects bore a< 
very unequal proportion to the greatness of his design. . . The 
buildings of thc^new city were executed by such artificers as 
the age of Constantino could afford, but they were decorated by 
the hands of the most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles 
and Alexander. ... By Constantine’s command the cities of 
Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most valuable orna¬ 
ments. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religioua 
veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of 
the sages and poets of ancient times, contributed to the splendid 
triumph of Constantinople. 

“ • • • • The Cirons, or Hippodrome, was a stately building of 
about four hundred paces in length and one hundred in breadth. 
The space between the two metre, or gaols, was filled with statues 
and obelisks, and we may still remark a very singular fragment 
of antiquity—the bodies of three serpents twisted into one 
pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once supported the 
golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated 
in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks. The beauty 
of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors; but, under the similar appel¬ 
lation of Atmeidan, it still serves os a place of exercise for their 
horses. From the throne whence the emperor viewed tho 
Ciicensian games a winding stiurcase descended to the palace, 
a magnificent edifice, which scarcely yielded to the residrace of 
Borne itself, and which, together with the dependent courts, 
gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable extent of groun^ 
upon the banks of the Propontis between the Hippodrome and 
ohureh of St Sophia. We might likewise oelebtato the 
baths, which still retained the name of Zeuxipp^ after they 
had b ee p enriched by the magnificence of Constantine with lofty 
various marbles, and above three score statues of bronze. 
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But ve should devude Ctom the desi^jn of this history if wo 
- attempted minutely to describe tlio different buildings or 
quarters of the city. ... A ]iarticular dcscriptiun, composed 
about a centuiy after its foundation, enuroemtes a cnpitul or 
school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public and one 
hundred«md ftft]r>thrre private baths, lifty-two porticoes, five 
• granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious 
hulls for the meeting of the senate or courts of justice, fourteen 
chuKhes, fourteen i>alaoes, and four thousofld three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses, which for their size or Iteiiuty deserved 
to be distinguished from the mnititiulc of plebeian habitations.” 

Gibbon’s conception of history wna that of n ajMcioua 
panorama, in which a series of tableaux pass in sticreN- 
nion before the reader’s oyo. IIo adverts hut little, far 
too little, tp that side of events which does not strike 
the penal sense. Ho mrely generalises nr suma up a 
widcly-Bcattereil mass of facts into pregnant synthetic 
views. Hut ]x>ssibly he owes soiiio of tho ponnanonco of 
his fame to this very defect As soon a.s ever a writer 
begins to support a thesis, to provo a jioint, ho runs 
inrminent danger of one aidedness and imrtiality in his 
presentation of events. Gibbon's faithful transcript 
of the past has neither the merit nor the drawback of 
generalisation, and be has crime in consetjuenco to be 
regarded as a common mine of authentic facts to which 
all speculators can resort. 

The first volume, which was received with such warm 
acclamation, is inferior to those that followed. He 
seems* to have been partly aware of this himsdf, and 
speaks of the “concise and superficial narrative from 
Commodus to Alexander.’’ But tho whole volume locks 
the grasp and easy mastery which distinguish its 
successors. No doubt the subject-matter was oom- 
paxatively meagre and ungrateful The century between 
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Commodus and Diocletian was one long spasm df 
anarch}^ and violence, which was, as Niebuhr said, 
incapable of historical treatment. The obscure con¬ 
fusion of tho age is aggravated into almost complete 
darkness by the wretched materials wUch al^ne have 
survived, and tlio attempt to found a dignified narrative, 
on such scanty and imperfect authorities was hardly 
wise. Qibbon would have shown a greater sense of 
historic proportion if he had passed over this period 
with a few bold strokes, and summed up with brevity 
such gononil results os may be fairly deduced. We may 
say of tho first volume that it was tentative in every 
way. In it the author not only sounded his public, but 
he was also trying his instrument, running over thoi 
keys in prepnmtory .search for the right note.* He 
strikes it full and clear in the two final chapters on the 
Early Church; those, whatever objections may be made 
against them on other grounds, are the real commence¬ 
ment of the Decline and Fall. 

From this point onwards he marches with the steady 
and measured tramp of a Boman legion. His materials 
improve both in number and quality. The fourth 
century, though a period of frightful anarcBy and 
disaster if compared to a settled epoch, is a period of 
relative peace and order when compared to the third 
century. The fifth was calamitous beyond example; 
but ecclesiastical history comeS to the sup^rt of 
secular history in a way which might have exdteo more 
gratitude in Qibbon than it did. FVom Constantine to 
Augustolus Gibbon is able to put forth all his strength. 
His style is less superfine, as his matter becomes more 
copious; and the more definite cleavage*of events 
brought about by the separation between the Eastern 
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Aid Wostem Empiroa, enables him to display the higher 
qualities which marked him as on historian. 

The merit of his work, it is again uccossary to ]ioint 
out, will not be justly estimated unless the considera* 
tions 8Ugge8ted,at the beginning of this chapter be kept 
«in view. We havo to remember that his culture was 
chioHy French, and that his opinions ijera those which 
prevailed in Franco in the hitter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was thu friend of Vuluiro, Ilelvetius, and 
D'Holbach; that is, of men who n'garded the piut as 
one long nightmare of crime, iinjiosturo, and folly, insti¬ 
gated by the selBsh machinations of kings and priests, 
A strong infusion of tho spirit which animated not 
only Voltaife's Ettay on Manntn, but certain parts of 
Hunfe's HUtory qf Enylatid migift have Ix^n expected 
as a matter of course. It is o.sM!ntially absent. Uibbon’s 
private opinions may havo been whut they will, but bo 
has approved his high title to thu character of an 
historian by keeping them well in abeyance When be 
turned his eyes to the post end viewed it with intense 
gaze, be was absorbed in tho H])eciucle, his peculiar 
prejudices wore bushed, he thought only of tho object 
before* him and of reproducing it as well as ho could. 
This is not the common opinion, but, nevertheless, a 
great deal can be said to supiiort it 

It will be as well to take two concrete tests—bis 
treatment of two topics which of all others were most 
likely to betray him into deviations from historic candour. 
*If he stands these, he may be admitted to stand any leas 
severe. Let them be his account of Julian, and his 
method of dealing with Christianity. 

The snofe that was spread by Julian’s apostasy for the 
philosophers of the last century, and their haste to fall 
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into it, are veil known. The spectacle of a philosopher 
on the throne who proclaimed toleration, and contempt for 
Ohristianity, was too tempting and too usefnl controver¬ 
sially to allow of much circumspection in handling it. 
The odious comparisons it offered were go exactly what 
was wanted for depreciating the Most Christian king and * 
his courtly Church, that all further inquiry into the 
apostate’s merits seemed useless. Voltaire finds that 
Julian had all the qualities of Trajan without his defects; 
all the virtues of Cato without his ill-humour; all that 
one admires in Julius Casar without his vices; he had 
the contineiKjy of Scipio, and was in all ways equal to 
Marcus Aurelius, the first of men. Nay, more. If he 
had only lived longer, he would have retarded the fall* 
of tho Homan Empire,*if ho could not arrest it entirely. 
We hero see the length to which “polemical fury” 
could h\irry a man of rare insight. Julian hod been a 
subject of contention for years between the hostile 
factions. While one party made it a point of honour to 
prove that he was a monster, warring consciously against 
the Most High, the other was equally determined to 
prove that he was a paragon of all virtue, by reuon of 
■* his enmity to the Christian religioa The deep interest 
attaching to the pagan reaction in the fourth century, 
and the social and moral problems it suggests, were per¬ 
ceived by neither side, and it is not difiScult to see why 
they were not. The very word reaction, in its qiodem 
sense, will hardly be found in the eighteenth century,, 
and the thing that it expresses was very imperfectly 
conceived. We, who have been surrounded by reactions, 
real or supposed, in politics, in religion, in philosophy, 
reoogniae an old acquaintance in the efforts of the liniited, 
intense Julian to stem the tide <4 progress as repn- 
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Anted in the' Christian Church. It is a fine instance of 
the way in which the ever-unfolding present is con¬ 
stantly lighting up the post. Julian and his party were 
the Ultnunontanes of their day in matters of religion, 
and the. Romantics in matters of literature. Those 

9 • 

• radical innovators and reformers, the Christians, were 
marching from conquest to conquest, over the old faith, 
making no concealment of their revolutionary aime and 
intentions to wipe out the past os speedily os possible. 
The conservatives of those times, after long despising 
the reformers, passed easily to fearing them and hating 
them as their success became threatening. “ The attach¬ 
ment to paganism,” says Ncandor, ” lingered especially 
. in many of the ancient and noble families of Greece and 
Konm.” Old families, or new rich ones who wished to 
be thought old, would be sure to take up the cause of 
ancestral wisdom os against modem innovation. Before 
Julian camo to the throne, a pagan reaction was immi¬ 
nent, os Neander points out. Julian himself was a 
remarkable man, ns men of his class usually are. In the 
breaking up of old modes of belief, as Mill has said, 
“ the most strong-minded and discerning, next to those 
who Read the movement, are generally those who bring 
up the rear.” The energy of his mind and character 
was quite exceptional, and if we reflect that be only 
reigned sixteen months, and died in his thirty-second 
year, we must admitthat the mark ho has left in history 
is very sarpiising. He and his policy are now discussed 
with entire calm by inquirers of all schools, and sinoere 
like Heender and Dean Milman are as little 
to attack him with acrimony, as those of a 
difbrent Iray of thought are inclined to moko him a 
eubjeot ot usilimited panegyri& 
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Thivugh this difficult subject Gibbon has found hits 
way with a prudence and true insight which extorted 
admiration, even in his own day. His account of 
Julian is essentially a modem account. The influence 
of his private opinions can hardly be ti-aced^ in the 
brilliant chapters that he has devoted tio the Apostate. 
He sees through Julian’s weaknesses in a way in 
which Voltaire liever saw or cored to see. His pitiful 
superstition, his huge vanity, his weak aSoctation mre 
brought out with an incisive clearness and subtle pene* 
tiation into character which Gibbon was not always so 
ready to display. At the some time he docs full justice 
to Julian’s real merits. And this is perhiips the most 
striking evidence of his penetration. An error on 
the side of injustice to, Julian is very natural in a^man 
who, having renounced allegiance to Christianity, yet 
fully realises the futUity of attempting to arrest it m 
the fourth century. A certain intellectual disdain for 
the*reactionary emperor is difficult to avoid. Gibbon 
surmounts it completely, and be does so, not in conse¬ 
quence of a general conception of the reactionary spirit, 
as a constantly emerging element in society, but by sheer 
historicid insight, clear vision of the fact before him. It 
may be added that nowhere is Gibbon's command of 
vivid narrative seen to greater advantage than in the 
chapters that he has devoted to Julian. The d a ri ng 
march from Gaul to Illyricum is told with immense 
spirit; but the account of Julian’s final campaign and 
death in Persia is still better, and can hardly be sur¬ 
passed. It has every merit of clearness and rapidity, 
yet is full of dignity, which culminates in dus fi:M 
passage referring to the night before the’ emperor 
reoeived his mortal wound. 
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*“ While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable 
difficulties of his situation, the silent hours of the night 
were still demoted to study and contemplation. When¬ 
ever he closed his eyes in short and interru]tted siumliera, 
his mind^was ngijtated by painful anxiety; nor can it bo 
Ihonght surprising that the Genius of the empire should 
once more ap{)enr before him, covering with a funereal 
veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarrh started 
from bis couch, and, stepjiing forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, ho behold 
a Aery meteor, which shot athwart the sky and suddenly 
vanished. Julian was convincofl that ho had seen the 
snenacing coAntenance of the god of war: the council 
whiclehe summoned, of Tuscan Huruspicos, unanimously 
pronounced that he should alutain from action ; but on 
this occasion necessity and reason wore more prevalent 
than suprstition, and the trumpts sounded at the 
break of day." * 

It will not bo so easy to absolve Gibbon from the 


* It is interesting to compare Oibboii's admirtble picture with 
the harsh original latin ol liis aathorit}', AminUiiiM Marcellinus. 
“ Ipse autem ad sollk-itani suspcnsamque ijnietem pauUUpcr pro- 
tractns, cum aomno (ut soieljat) iif)mtm, od icnmUtionem Cwsaria 
Jnlii qumdam anb pellibua scribens, obacuro nortis aititndine aeniua 
dtinsdam philoaophi leneietur, vidit s(|aaiidius, ut confrtsns cat 
piosimia, speciem illam Genii puldici, quam quum ad Augustum snr- 
geretcnlinen, conspexit in Galliis, velaU cum capite cwnucopU per 
^ohea tristius dia^entem. Et quamquam ad momentum hserit, 
■tupore defixna, omni tamea aupetior metn, ventura decretia odea- 
tiboi oomnendabat; nlicto bnmi strata cubtli, adnlta jam ezeitos 
nocte,etniuDUiibiuperaacradepnl8oriasnppUcani^ flagrantiiainuua 
been eadenti limilem viaam, adria parte auleata svanuisM esisti' 
navit: hoitoreqne petfnsnt est, ne its aperta iniitas llartis ad- 
paraarit aidu.”—^mm. Jrarc. lib. xxv. cap. 2. 
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chai]ge of prejudice in reference to hia treatment of tie 
Early Church. It cannot be denied that in the two 
famous chapters, at least, which concluded his first 
Tolume, ho adopted a tone which must be pronounced 
offensive, not only from the Christian point of yiew, but 
on the broad ground of historical equity. His precon-* 
ceived opinions were too strong for him on this occasion, 
and obstructed his generally clear vision. Yet a distinc¬ 
tion must bo made. The oiTonsivo tone in question is 
confined to these two chapters. We need not think that 
it was in consequence of the clamour they raised that 
he adopted a different style with reference to church 
matters in his subsequent volumes. A more credit¬ 
able explanation of his different tone, vriiich will bee 
presently suggested, is at least os probable. la any 
case, these two chapters remain tho chief slur on his 
historical impartiality, and it is worth while to examine 
what his offence amounts to. 

Gibbon’s account of the early Christians is vitiated by 
his narrow and distorted conception of the emotional 
side of man’s nature. Having no spiritual aspirations 
himself, he could not appreciate or understand them in 
othera Those emotions which have for their obfect the 
unseen world and its centre, God, had no meaning for 
him; and he was tempted to explain them away when 
he came across them, or to ascribe their origin and 
effects to other instincts which were more intelligible 
to him. The wonderland which the mystic inhabits was 
closed to him, he remained outside of it and reproduced 
in sarcastic travesty the reports he heard of its marvels. 
Whnt he has called the secondary causes of the growth 
of Christianity, were much rather its eSects.* The first 
is “ the inflexible and intolerant seal of the Christians” 
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aifd their abhorrence of itlolatr)'. With great power of 
language, ho painte the early Christian “ eucoinpasaed 
with infernal snares in every convivial entertainment, 
as often as his friends, invoking tho hospitable deities, 
poured o|^t libations to each other's happiness. 'When 
the bride, stri^gling with well affected reluctance, was 
forced in bymenattl pomp over tho threshold of her new 
habitation, or when the sad proccssinn of the dead slowly 
moved towards tbe funeral pile, the Christian on these 
interesting occasions was roinpelled to dcM>rt the persons 
who were dearest to him, mther than contract tlie guilt 
inherent in thtsu.* impious ceremonies.” It is strange 
that Uibbon did not ask himself what was the cause of 
this inflexibM zeal. The zeal produced tho effects alleged, 
but u4uit produced the zeal t He says tliat it was derived 
from the Jewish religion, but neglects to |ioint out what 
could have induced UentUes of every diversity of origin 
to derive from a despised race tenets and sentiments 
which would nmko their lives one long soene of eelf- 
denial and dangiT. The whole vein of remark is so 
completely out of date, that it is not worth dwelling on* 
except very summarily. 

The ‘second cause is “ tho doctrine of a future life, 
improved by every additional circumstance which coaid 
give weight and efficacy to that important truth.” Again 
we have an effect treated as a cause. “Theancient 
, Christians were animated by a contempt for their 
jiresent existcnco, and by a just confidence of unmoi^ 
telity." Very true; but the fact of their being so 
• animated was what wanted explaining. Gibbon says it 
“ was no wonder that so advantageous an offer ” as that 
of inunortiSity was accepted. Yet he bad just before tdd 
ss that the sMest ontora at the bar and in tiw senate 
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of Rome, could expose this ofier of immortality to ridicule 
without fear of giving offence. Whence arose, then, 
the sudden blaze of conviction with which the Christians 
embraced it) 

The third cause is the miraculous ppwers ascribed to 
the primitive Church. Oibbon apparently had not th9 
courage to admit that he agreed with his friend Hume ip 
rejecting miractes altogether. He conceals his drift in a 
cloud of words, suggesting indirectly with innuendo and 
sneer his real opinion. But this does not account for 
the stress he lays on the ascription of miracles. He seems 
to think that the claim of supernatural gifts somehow 
had the same eflicacy ns the gifts themselves would have 
had, if they had existed. 

The fourth Ciiuso is>tho virtues of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians. The paragraphs upon it. Dean Milinan considers 
the most uncandid in all the history, and they certainly 
do Gibbon no credit. With n strange ignorance of the 
human heart, he attributes the austere morals of the 
early Christians to their care for their reputation. The 
ascetic temper, one of the most widely manifested in 
history, was beyond his comprehension. 

The fifth cause was the union and discipline of the 
Christian republic. For the lost time the effect figures os 
the cause. Union and discipline we know are powerful, 
but we know also that they are the result of deep ante¬ 
cedent forces, and that prudence and policy alonq never . 
produced them. , 

It can surprise no one that Oibbon has treated the 
early Church in a way which is highly unsatisfactoiy if 
judged by a modem standard. Not only is it a period 
which criticism has gone over again and o^in with a 
microscope, but the standpoint from which such period* 
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ai% observed has materially changetl sinco his day. That 
dim epoch of nascent faith, full of tender and subdued 
tints, with a high light on the brows of the Crucified, was 
notone in which ho could see clearly, or properly see at 
all. He ])as as Ijttlo insight into the religious condition 
ef the pagan world, as of the Christian. It is singular 
how be posses over facts which were plain before him, 
which he know (piite well, us ho know nearly everything 
connected with his subject, but the real s<gnifi«ince of 
which ho mis.<>e<l. Thus ho attributes to the scepticiNin 
of the ]iagau world the easy intnidiiction of Christianity. 
Misled by tho “cbspienco of Cicero and tho wit of 
Lucian,” ho supposes tho second cc-ntiiry to have been 
vacant of b<‘libf.-<, in which a ” fashion of incredulity ” was 
widely diiTused, nn<l “ many wore ahnost diwngagoii finiu 
artificial prejiidioes.'* Ho was evidently unaware of tho 
sti'iking religious revival which upliftc<l paganism in 
tho nge of Hadrian, and grow with tho sinking empire: 
the first stirrings of it may even be discerned in 
Tacitus, and go on increasing tilt wo rciu‘h tho theurgy of 
the Keoplatonists. A growing fear of the gods, a woori* 
ness of life and longing for death, a disptwition to look 
for compensation for the miseries of this world to a 
brighter one beyond the grave- those traits are common 
in the literature of the second century, and show the 
change which hod come over the minds cf men. Oibbon 
is colour-blind to these shades of tho religious spirit: 
he can only see the banter of Lucian.* In reference 

* On the nligioas rerivsl of the second century, see Hensrath's 
JfaUeMamenaiche ZtUgcteMckU, voL iii., especially the Mcttoas, 
‘‘Hsdrisa’t |Iysticiamas" sad "Beligiiiw Temlensen in Konst 
nod literotar,” where this interesting snhject is handled with a 
(rashness sad insight qnite renisrluble. 
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to these matters be was a true son of his ago, and cotild 
hardly be expected to transcend it. 

He cannot be cleared of this reproach. On the other 
hand, we must remember that Gibbon’s hard and accurate 
criticism set a good example in one res|)ect. Jhe fertile 
fanc^of the middle ages had run into wild exaggerations 
of the number of the primitive martyrs, and their legends 
hod not always been submitted to impartial scrutiny even 
in the eighteenth century. We may admit that Gibbon 
was not without bios of another kind, and that his tone 
is often very offensive when he seeks to depreciate the 
evidence of the sufferings of the early confessors. His 
computation, which will allow of “an annual consumption 
of a hundred and fifty martyrs,” is nothing short of 
cynical. Still ho did^good service in insisting on chapter 
and verse and fair historical proof of these frightful 
stories, before they were admitted. Dean Milman ac¬ 
knowledges so much, and defends him against the hot 
zeal of M. Guizot, justly adding that “truth must 
not be sacrificed oven to well-grounded moral indig¬ 
nation,” in which sentiment all now will no doubt be 
willing to concur. 

The difference between the Church in the Caiacombs, 
and the Church in the Palaces at Constantinople or 
Bavenna, measures the difference between Gibbon’s 
treatment of early Christian history and his treatment 
of ecclesiastical history. Just as the simple-hearted 
emotions of God-fearing men were a puzzle ana an irri¬ 
tation to him, so he was completely at home in exposing 
the intrigues of courtly bishops and in the metaphysics 
of theological controversy. His mode of dealing with 
Church matters from this point onward ia hardly ever 
unfair, and has given rise to few protestations. He 
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h«a not succeeded in pleasing everybody. What Chuiolt 
historian ever does I But lie is candid, ini|)artial, and 
discerning. Ilia account of the conversion of IVinstan- 
tine is remarkably just, and he is more generous to the 
first Christian Emperor than Niebuhr or Neander. He 
plunges into the Xrian controversy with nwnifast delight, 
and has given in a few jsiges one of tho clearest and 
most memorable of that gn-at’striiggle. But 

it is when he conies to the liero of tliat struggle, to an 
historic character who cun be seen with clearness, tlint 
he shows his wont«“d tiu t and insight. A groat man 
hardly ever fails to awaken tiiblnm inu> adminition and 
sympathy. Tho “ V.rvnt Atlianasius," as ho often oalls 
iiim, caught iis eye at once, and the impulse to draw a 
fine 'sharactor, promptly silenced .any pitjjndices which 
might interfere with faithful jmrtraitiiro. “ AthaiuisiuK 
stands out more grandly in Ciblmn, than in tlio jiages of 
the orthodox ecclesiastical historians "—Dr. Newman has 

gaidj_a judge whoso competeni* will not be questioned. 

And ns if to show how much insight defs«nds on sympathy, 
Gibbon is immwliately mon- just ami open to the merits 
of tho Christian community, than ho had been hitherto. 
Ho noV sees “ that tho privileges of tho (.liurch had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in tho 
Koman government." His chapter on the rise of rnonns 
ticism is more fair and discriminating than the avorago 
Protestant treatment of that subject. Ho distinctly 
acknowledges the debt wo owe tbo monks for their 
'attention to agriculture, tho useful trades, and the pre¬ 
servation of ancient literature. The more disgu^g 
forms of asceticism he touches with light irony, which 
is quite a* effective as tbo vehement denunciatioiis of 
non-Catholic writers. It must not be forgotten that 
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his ecclesiastical history derives a great superioritylof 
clearness and proportion by its interweaving with the 
general history of the times, and this fact of itself 
suffices to give Gibbon’s picture a permanent value even 
beside the master works of German erudition which 
have been devoted exclusively to Church matters. U 
wo lay down Gibbon and take up Neander, for instance, 
wo are conscious that with all the greater fulness of 
detail, engaging candour, and sympathetic insight of 
the great Berlin Professor, the general impression of 
the times is less distinct and lasting. There is no 
specialism in Gibbon; his book is a broad sociological 
picture in which the whole ago is portrayed. 

To sum up. In two memonible cbiiptem Gibbon has 
allowed his prejudices to mar his work ns an hi8‘'orian. 
But two chapters out of seventy-one constitute a small 
proportion. In the remainder of his work he is as 
free from bias and unfairness as human frailty can * 
well allow. The annotated editions of Milman and 
Guizot are guarantees of this. Their critical animad¬ 
versions become %'ery few and far between after the 
first volume is passed. If he had been animated by a 
polemical object in writing; if he had used thd past as 
an arsenal from which to draw weapons to attack the 
present, we may depend that a swift blight would have 
shrivelled his labours, as it did so many famous works 
of the eighteenth century, when the great day of reaction 
set in. His mild rebuke of the Abbe Baynal should not 
befoigotten. He admired the Itik 

one of the few books that he has honoured with mention 
and praise in the text of his own work. But he points 
out that the “ zeal of the philosophic historian for the 
rights of mankind” had led him into a hinnder. It 
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wfts not only Gibbon’s scholarly accnmcy which saved 
him from such blunders. Perhaps ho had le.'W zeal for 
the rights of mankind than men like Raynal, whose 
general views he shared. But it is certain tiint ho did 
not write with their settled /wrfi jm* of making hia- 
^ry a vehicle of controversy. Ilia object was to Im 
a faitliful historian, and duo regard l)eing laid to lua 
Imiitations, he attained to it. * 

If wo now consider the defects of the Dtrline and 
which the progress of historic study, and still 
more the lapse of time, liavo gradually rendered visible, 
they will bo found, us was to be exjiected, to consist 
in the author's limited conception rif sis-iidy, and of 
the multitudinous forces which mould and modify it. 
Wo n<o constantly lomindeil by tlii> tone of roniark that 
he secs chictly the surface of events, and that the 
deeper rau.<>es which jiroduco them hiive not l)eon seen 
with the siime cleaniess. Tn jtropirtion ns an ago is 
remote, and therefore dilTertmt from that in which a 
historian writes, does it ladiove him to nuaenilier that 
the social ami general siile of history is more ini]K)rtnnt 
than the individual and pirticular. Tn ndereiice to a 
period Adjacent tn our own the fortunes rif individuals 
properly take a prominent place, the H<K'ial conditions 
amid which they worked are familiar to ns, and wo 
understand them and their |ioHitinn witliout elTort. 
But with reganl to a ivmote age tho ca-so is diiTerent. 
HcreodlrdiiTiculty is to understand the social conditiona, 
So unlike those with which we are acquainted, and as 
society is greater than man, so wo feel that society, 
and not individual men, should occupy tho chief place in 
the picture.* Not that individuals are to bo snppressetl 
or neglected, but their subordination to the large 

K 
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historic background must be well maintained. The soci^, 
religious, and philosophic conditions amid which they 
played their parts should dominate the scene, and dwarf 
by their grandeur and importance the human actors 
who move across it. The higher historical style now 
demands what may be called compound narrative, that 
is narrative having reference to two sets of phenomena 
—one the obvious surface events, the other the larger 
and wider, but less obvious, sociologioil condition. A 
bettor example could hardly be given than Grote’s 
account of the mutilation of the Hermic. The fact 
of the mutilation is told in the briefest way in a few 
lines, but tlie social condition which overarched it, 
and made the disfiguring of a number o( half-statues 
“ one of the moat e.\ti^ordinary events in Greek history,’’ 
demands five pages of renections and commentary to 
bring out its full significance. Grote insists on the 
duty " to take reasonable pains to realife in our minds 
the roligious and political associations of the Athenians," 
and helps us to do it by a train of argument and illus¬ 
tration. The larger part of the strength of the modern 
historical school lies in this method, and in able hands 
it has produced gre.at results. 

It would bo unfair to compaie Gibbon to these 
writers. They had a training in social studies which 
he had not. But it is not certain that he hits always 
acquitted himself well, even if compared to his contem- 
jioraries and predecessors, Montesquieu, Mabiy, and 
Voltiure. In any cose his narrative is generally want¬ 
ing in historic perspective and suggestive background. 
It adheres closely to the obvious surface of events with 
little attempt to place behind them the deeper sky of 
social evolution. In many of his crowded chapters one 
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iHnnot seo tho wood for the treo'i. Tho titory ta not 
lifted up and niado lucid by general pointa of view, but 
drags or hurrici along in tho hollow of evenU, over 
which the author never seems to raise himself into 
a ]iositiou of comnuuiding survey. Tho thirty-sixth 
,e1i'iptor IS a marked instance of this defect. But tho 
defeA is general. Tho vigorous and skilful narrative, 
and a certain grandeur and weiglitiness of language, 
make us overlook it. It is only when wo try to 
attain clear and succinct views, which condense into 
liortablo pro]>ositions thn enorinous mass of facts col¬ 
lected licfore us, th-it wo find tliut the writer has not 
often surveyed his subject from a height and distanci* 
suRicient toMilIow tho gn>ut fealiiivs of tho e|M)cli to 1st 
sccnein bold outline. By the side of tho history of 
concrete event.s, we miss tho presentation of those 
others which are iiom* the less events for ls>ing vague, 
irregular, and wide-reaching, and n-<iuiring is-nturies for 
their accomplishment. (libbun’s niuniier of dwiling with 
the first is alwa\s good, and sometimes coiuiummatc, 
and eijuni to anything in historical literitturo. Thu 
thirty-first chajiter, with its de-tcriittion of Homo, soon 
to fall*n prey to the (foths and Alaric, is a iiiostcrincoe, 
artistic and spacious in the highc.st degree ; though it is 
unnccc.ssary to cite piirtictilar instances, a.s nearly every 
chapter contains passage-* of admirable historic |towe.r. 
But tho noble flood of narrative never sbips in medi- 
t.itivc *pau.se to review tho situation, and point out 
*with pregnant brevity what is hap{)ening in tho sum 
total, ab.straction made of all confusing details. Besides 
t ho facts of the time, wc seek to have tho tendencies of the 
**ge brought before us in their flow and expansion, tho 
fdiation of events over long period* deduced in clear 
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sequence, a synoptical view which is to the mind whaha 
picture is to the oye. In this respect Gibbon’s method 
leaves not a little to be desired. 

Take for instance two of the most important aspects of 
the subject that he treated; the barbarian invasions, and 
the causes of the decline and fall of the Goman empire,. 
To the concrete side of both ho has done ample jdstico. 
The rational ahd abstract side of neither has received 
the attention from him which it deserved. On the 
interesting question of the introduction of the bar¬ 
barians into the frontier provinces, and their incor¬ 
poration into the legions, ho never seems to have quite 
made up his mind. In the twelfth chapter he calls it 
a “great and beneficial plan.” Subsequently ho calls it 
a disgnicoful and futid o.\pcdiont. lie recurs frequently 
to the subject in isolated passages, but never collects 
the facts, into a focus, with a view of deducing their real 
meaning. Yet the point is second to none in import¬ 
ance. Its elucidation throws more light on the fall of 
Gome than any other considerations whatever. The 
question is. Whether Gome was conquered by the bar- 
baiiuns in the ordinary sense of the word, conquered. 
Wo know that it was not, and Gibbon knew that it was 
not. Yet perhaps most people rise from rending his 
book with on impression that the empire succumbed to 
the invasion of the barbarians, as Carthage, Gaul, and 
Greece had succumbed to the invasion of the Gomans ; 
that the stru^lo lay between classic Gome and v>utside 
uncivilised foes; and that after two centuries of hard 
fighting the latter were victorious. The fact that the 
struggle lay between barbarians, who were within 
and friendly to the empire, and barbariane who wore 
without it, and hostile rather to their more fortunate 
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brethron, than to tho einpiro which omployod them, is 
huplicitly involved in Gibbon's nnrrtitive, but it is not 
explicitly brought out. Ibuiumifioil Gotlu, Vandals, and 
Franks were tho defenders, nearly the only defenders, 
of the snipire ^against other trila's and nations who 
*woru^nut ltomauis(‘d, and nothing can Im more plain 
U>an that (iiblion Mtw this as well as, any one since, 
but he has not sot it forth with prnniinenro and 
clennicss. With his conijilete mastery of tho Mihjoct 
ho would have done it adinirably, if he luol assiiined 
tho nccessiiry |Miint of view. 

Similarly, with legard to tho causes of the fall of tho 
empire. It is ipiito evident that ho wiw not at all 
uneoascious of the ile<‘p economic and social vices which 
undefmined the gis-at fabric. 1V{K)piilation, decay of 
agriculture, fise4d oppression, the general prostration 
, begotten of desjsitism--all theso sou ns's of the great 
colhi]iHe may ho traceil in his text, or his wonderful notes, 
liinted very ofU'ii with a flashing insight which untici. 
{attes the most reccuit impiirics into the subject. Hut 
these considerations aro not brought together to a 
luminous (x>int, nor mado to yield clear and tangible 
results. They lie smttered, isolated, and barren over 
throe volumes, and aro ejisily overhstked. Ono may sjiy 
that generalised and synthetic viows aio conspicuous by 
their absence in Gibbon. 

But wb.at of that 1 Those rcfloclions, even if they bo 
,woll founded, hardly dim tlio majesty of tho l>edim 
and F<dl. The book is such a marvel of knowledge at 
onoo wide and minute, that evon now, after numbers of 
labourers have gone over the Kimo ground, with only 
special obj^s in view, small segments of the great 
circle which Gibbon fills alone, his word is still one of 
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the wdghUeat that can be quoted. Modem research 
has unquestionably opened out points of view to which 
he did not attain. But when it comes to close investi¬ 
gation of any particular question, we rarely fail to find 
that he has seen it, dropped some pregp^nt hint about 
it, more valuable than the dissertations of other, men.* 
As Mr. Freemoy says, “ Whatever else is read, Gibbon 
must be read too.” 



CHAPTER VFIl. 

THE LAST TEN YEARS OF HIS LIFE IN Ul'SANNI 

After tho jirelimiiiary troubles which met him on his 
arrival at Lausanne, Gibbon hod four years of unlnroken 
caltd and steady work, of which there is nothing to 
record beyond tho fact that they were filied with |ieaoe- 
ful industry. “ One day," he wrote, " glides another 
in tranquil uniformity." During the whole |;eriod he 
never stirred ten miles out of Lausanne, lie had nearly 
completed tho fourth volume before he left England. 
Then came an interruption of a year- consumed in the 
breal^-up of bis London establirbment, his journey, the 
transport of bis library, the delay in getting settled at 
Lausanne. Then he sat down in grim earnest to finish 
his task, and certainly the speed be used, considering 
the quality of the work, left nothing to be desired. He 
ochieyed the fifth volume in twenty-one months, and the 
sixth in little more than a year. He had hoped to 
finish sooner, but it is no wonder that he found his 
work grow under his hands when he passed from design 
to ezeontion. “ A long while ago, when I oontmnj^ted 
the distant prospect (d my work," be writes to Lord 
Sheffield," I gave yon and myself some hiqies of landing 
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in England last autumn; but alas I when autumn greV 
near, hills began to rise on hills, Alps on Alps, and I 
found my journey far more tedious and toilsome than I 
had imagined. When I look bock on the length of the 
undertaking and the variety of materials, 1 cannot 
accuse or suffer myself to be accused of idleness; yetdt* 
appeared that unless I doubled my diligence, anothe^ 
year, and perb&ps more, would elapse before 1 could 
embark with my complete manuscript. Under these 
circumstances I took, and am still executing, a bold and 
meritorious resolution. The mornings in winter, and in 
a country of early dinners, are very concise. To them, 
my usual period of study, I now frequently add the 
evenings, renounce cords and society, refuse the most 
agreeable evenings, or. perhaps make my appearan » at 
a late supper. By this extmordinnry industry, which I 
never practised, before, and to which I hope never to 
bo again reduced, I see the last part of my history 
growing apace under my hands.” He was indeed, as he 
said, now straining for the goal which was at lost 
reached “on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th of 
Juno, 1787. Between the hours of eleven and twelve 
I wrote the last lines of the lost page in a summer¬ 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melanbholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that 1 had taken an 
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everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future fate of my history, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 

A faint streak of {Motry occasionally shoots across 
Gibbon's^roso. ^ But botb prose and poetry bad now to 
yield to stern business. l1io printing of three quarto 
\olumes in thuso days of bandprosscs w^ a formidablo 
undortaking, and unless ex}tedition were used tho 
publishing sea-son of tho casuing year would ho lost. 
A month had barely elapsed befoi'o (.libboii with Lis 
precious cargo started for England. Hu went straight 
to his printers. Tho printing of tho fourth volumo 
occupied three niunths, and both author and publisher 
wero warned that their common interest required a 
quicbbrpaco. Then Mr. Stmlian*'fullillcd his engage¬ 
ment, which few printers ci.uld sustiun,uf delivering every 
week three thousand copies of ninu shoeta” Un the 
8th of May, 178M, the three concluding volumes wero 
published, and Gibbon had di.schargod his debt for tho 
ontcrtainraeiit that ho bad hud in this world. 

lie returned os s|X'edily as he could to lAusaiine, to 
rest from his labours. But ho bid a {siinfiil greelitq; in 
the saifly altered look of his friend Deyverduu. K(X)n 
on apoplectic seizure confirmed his forebodings, and 
within a twelveuionth the friend of his youth, whom 
he had loved for thirty-three years, was taken away 
by death (July 4, 178'J).* 

^ Tho letter is wliii;h Gibbon commiuiicstnl Ute Mil newt to 
Lonl Sheffiebi wu written on the 14th July, 1789, the dsy of tho 
taking oi the Bottillr. So “that evening ran of July’’ aent its 
beams on Gibbon moarning the dead friend, aa well aa on “reapers 
amid peacefiu woods and fielda, on old women epuDiiig in ootuget, 
oa diiiit far out on the silent main, on ball* at the Oiangeric of 
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Gibbon never got over this loss. His staid and solid 
nature was not given to transports of joy or grief. 
But his constant references to “ poor Deyverddn," and 
the vacancy caused by his loss, show the depth of the 
wound. “ I want to change the scene,”^e writes, " and, 
beautiful as the garden and prospect must appear ter 
every eye, 1 feej that the state of my mind casts a glooqi 
over them : every spot, every walk, every bench recalls 
the memory of those hours, those conversations, which 
will return no more.... I almost hesitate whether I shall 
run over to England to consult with you on the spot, 
and to tly from {loor Doyverdun’s shade, which meets 
me at every turn." Not that he lacked attached 
friends, and of mere society and acquaintance he had 
more than abundance. He occupied at Lausiiifno a 
position of almost patriarchal dignity, “and may be 
said," writes Lord Shoflield, “to have almost given the 
law to a set of ns willing subjects as any man ever 
presided over." Soon the troubles in Franco sent 
wave after wave of emigrants over the frontiers, and 
Lausanne had its full share of the exiles. After a brief 
approval of the reforms in France he passed rabidly to 
doubt, disgust, and horror at tho “new birth of time" 
there. “ You will allow me to be a tolerable historian," 
he wrote to his stepmother, “ yet on a fair review of 
ancient and modem times I can find none that bear 
any affinity to the present.” The last social evolution 
was beyond his power of classification. The mingle(^ 
bewilderment and anger with which he looks out from 
Lausanne on the revolutionary welter, form an almost 
amusing contrast to his usual apathy on political matters. 

Vemilles, where high-ranged dames of the palace ore even now 
dancing with donUe-jacketed llaasar officers.” 
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ife is full of alarm lost England should catch the rovolu* 
tionary fever. Ho is delighted with llurko’s Kejtisc’ 
tion*. I admire his eio«jiirnce, I approve his polities, 
I adore bis chivalry, and I ran fuiyivo oven his 
superstitvon." ^lis WTath waxes hotter ut every post, 
*‘PoorFmncel The state is dissolved! the nation is 
ipad.” At Inst nothing but vituperation ^can express his 
feelings, and ho roundly calls the membors of tbo Con 
vention " devils,” and discovers that “ demoeratieui prin¬ 
ciples lend by n path of llowers into tbo abyss of hell." 

In 1790 his friends theNcx-kers had fled to Hwitwr 
land, and on every ground of duty and inclination ho was 
called upon to show them the warmest welcome, and be 
did so in n Vuy tlutt exeitod their liveliest gratitude. 
Ncckbr was ca.Kt down in utter doA|nir, not only for tliu 
lo.ss of place and |s)wi>r, but on account of the strong 
^ animosity which wax shown to him by the exiled Froneh, 
none of whom wouhl set their foot in his house. The 
Neekors were now (Sibbou's chief intinmtes till the end 
of his sojourn in Hwitrerhind. They livcsl at Copis-t, and 
constant visits were exchanged there and nt Ijausaiino. 
Madame Nccker wrote bt him fietpieiit letters, which 
prove that if she had over had any griev.ance to com- 
plain of in the ]sist, it was not only forgiven, but en- 
tirviy forgotten. The letters, indeed, testify a warmth 
of sentiment on her part which, coming from a lady of 
less spptlesH propriety, would almost imply a revival of 
youthful alTection for her early lover. " You have 
always been dear to me,” she writes, ” but the friend¬ 
ship you have shown to M, Necker adds to that which 
you inspire mo with on so many grounds, and I love 
you at present with a double affection.”—" Come to us 
when you are restored to health and to yourself; that 
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moment should alva 7 s belong to your first and your 
last friend {amte), and I do not know which of those 
titles is the sweetest and dearest to my heart.”— 
Near you, the recollections you recalled were pleasant 
to mo, and you connected them eosi^ with, present 
impressions; the chain of years seemed to link all* 
times together with electrical rapidity; you were at 
once twenty and fifty years old for me. Away from 
you tho different places, which I have inhabited are only 
the milestones of my life telling me of the distance 
I have come.” With much more in tho same strain. 
Of Madame de Stael Gibbon does not speak in very 
warm praise. Her mother, who was far from being 
contented with her, may perhaps have prbjtidiced him 
against her. In one letter to him she complains her 
daughter’s conduct in no measured terma Yet Gibbon 
owns that hindnme do Stacl was a “pleasant little 
womanand in another place says that she was “ wild, 
vain, but good-natured, with n much larger provision of 
wit than of beauty.” One wonders if he ever knew of 
her childish scheme of marrying him in order that her 
parents might always have the pleasure of his company 
and conversation. 

These closing years of Gibbon’s life were not happy, 
through no fault of his. No man was less inclined by 
disposition to look at the dark side of things. But 
heavy blows fell on him in quick succession. His 
health was seriously impaired, and he wns often laid up 
for months with the gout. His neglect of exercise had 
produced its effect, and he had become a prodigy of 
unwieldy corpulency. Unfortunately his digestion 
seems to have continued only too good, and neither his 
own observation nor the medical science of that day- 
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sdfficed to warn him against cortain errors of regimen 
which were really fataL All this time, while the gout 
was oonfttAntly torturing him, ho drank Modciin freely. 
There is frequent question of a pipo of that swoi't wine 
in his copespondenoe with I»rd Sheffield, Ife cannot 
boar the thought of being without a sufficient supply, ns 
“good Madeira is now become essontial to his health and 
reputation." The last three years of Mis residence at 
Lausanne wore agitated by iieiqiotual anxiety and dread 
of an invn.sion of French dcinocmtic ]>rincipleH, or even 
of French troops. Iteliictanco to iiuit‘‘hig (sirailisc’’ 
kcop.s him still, but he i.s always wondering how soon 
ho will have to ily, and often rpgr(>tH that ho has nrtt 
done 80 alnsidy. “For my |>ait,’’ he writes, “till 
(I'cneya falls, I dn not think of • retrixit; but at all 
events 1 am jirovided with two strong horses and a 
hundred louis in gold." Fate was hanl on tho kindly 
epicurean, who after his long Uni had tnn<le his bed in 
tho sun, on whieb ho was pnqiaring to lie down in genial 
content till the end came. Itut he feels ho must not 
think of rest; and that, heavy as he is, and irksome ht 
him as it is to move, he must liefore long be a rover 
again. * Still he is never peevish iqsin his fortune; ho 
puts the best face on things a.s lung as they will 
bear it. 

Ho was not so philosophical under the bereavements 
that he now suffered. His aunt, Mrs. Porteu, hod died 
in ITStf. He deplored her as he was liound to do, and 
feelingly regrets and blames himself for not having 
written to her os often os he might have done since their 
last parting. Then came tho irreparable loss of Dey- 
verdun.' Shortly, an old Lausanne friend, M. de Sovery, 
to whom he was mnch attadied, died after a long illness. 
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Lastly and suddenly, came the death of Lady Sheffield, 
the wife of his friend Holroyd, with whom he had loiig 
lived on such intimate terms that he was in the^habit of 
calling her his sister. The Sheffields, father and mother 
and two daughters, had spent the summer of 1791 with 
him at Lausanne. The visit was evidehtly an occasioii 
of real happiness and epandixmmt de coeur to the two 
old friends, and supplied Gibbon for nearly two yean 
with tender regrets and recollections. Then, without 
any warning, he heard of Lady Sheffield’s death. In 
a moment his mind was mode up: he would go at once 
to console his friend. All the fatigue an4 irksomeness 
of the joumey to one so ailing and feeble, all the danger* 
of the road lined and perhaps barred by hestile armies, 
vanished on the spot. Within twelve days h<) had 
made his preparations and started on his joumey. 
He was forced to travel through Germany, and in his 
ignorance of the language ho required an interpreter; 
young de Severy, the son of his deceased friend, 
joyfully, and out of mere affection for him, imdertook 
the office of courier. “His attachment to me," wrote 
Gibbon, “is the sole motive which prompts him to un¬ 
dertake this troublesome joumey.” It is clear that 
he had the art of making himself loved. Ho travelled 
through Frankfort, Cologne, Brumels, Ostend, and was 
by his friend’s side in little more than a month after 
he had received the fatal tidings. Well might Lord 
Sheffield say, “ I must ever regard it as the niost en¬ 
during proof of his sensibility, and of his possessing the 
true spirit of friendship, that, after having relinquished 
the thought of his intended visit, he hastened to England, 
in spite of increasing impediments, to soothe me by the 
most generous sympathy, and to alleviate my domestie 
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afliction; neither hu great eorpuleney nor hie extra- 
onlinary bodily.infinnitiee, nor any other conaideraUon, 
could [fevent him a moment from rmolving on an 
undertaking that might have deterred the moat active 
young man. He almoet immediately, with an alortneas 
tfy no means nathral to him, undertook a great circuitous 
joumSy along the frontier of an enemy worse tlian savage, 
within the sound of their cannon, within flio range of the 
light troops of the differeul armies, and through roods 
ruined by the enormous mocliinery of war." 

In this puldic and private gloom he bade for ever 
fiirowoll to Lausanne. He was himself rapidly np- 
'proaching 

*' The dork portal, 

(!«al of all morm,'’ 

but of this he know not as yet. While ho is in the 
house of mourning, beside his liereaved friend, wo will 
return for a short spore to consider the conclusion of 
his great work. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE LAST THREE VOLUMES OP THE DECLINE AND PALL. 

The thousand years between the fifth and the fifteenth 
century comprise the middle age, a period which only 
recently, through utterly iuadecjuate conceptions of 
social growth, was .wont to bo called the darlr ages. 
That long epoch of travail and growth, during which 
the old field of civilisation was broken up and sown 
afresh with now and various seed unknown to antiquity,' 
receives now on all hands duo recognition, as being one 
of the most rich, fertile, and interesting in the history 
of man. The all-embracing despotism of Rome was re¬ 
placed by the endless local divisions and subdivisions 
of feudal tenure. The multiform rites and bi^liefs of 
polytheism were replaced by the single faith and para¬ 
mount authority of the Catholic Church. The philo¬ 
sophies of Greece were dethroned, and the scholastic 
theology reigned in their stead. The classic tongues 
crumbled away, and out of their dibrit arose the modem 
idioms of France, Italy, and Spain, to which were added 
in Northern Europe the new forms of Teutonic speech. 
The fine and useful arts took a new departure; slavery 
was mitigated into serfdom; industry and commerce 
became powers in the world as they had never bee^ 
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l]«fore; tho narrow muuiciivil polity of tlio old world 
was in time succeeded by tho broader uatioual institu¬ 
tions Itiscd on Torious forms of n‘pn‘Heiitation. Gun¬ 
powder, Aimtrica, and the art of printing were dis¬ 
covered, and tho most eivilisiHl ]s)rtion of mankind 
•{Mssed insensibly into tho modem era, 

Sift'h was the wide exinnsc which spri'ud out before 
Gibbon when ho resolved to continue his work from the 
fall of tho Western Empire to the oipture of Constanti¬ 
nople. Indeed his glanee took in a still wider field, as 
ho was eonoerned as much with the demy of IuisUtii 
as of W(>stern Itome, and tho long-retarded fall of the 
former denuinded large attention to the Oriental {sipii- 
latiuns who assaulLsl the city and remaining euipii'o of 
Con^antine. So Isdd an histori* enterpriw' was never 
conceived as when, standing on thi> limit of antiquity in 
the fifth century, he detiTniined ti> pursue in rapid but 
not hasty survey the great lines of events for a thousand 
years, to follow in det.ail the really great transactions 
while di.srarding the less iiii|Mirt4inl, thereby giving 
prominence and rle.'irness to what is memorable, and 
reproducing on a small se:ile the flow of time through 
tho agfis. It is to this {sirtion of (tiblsm’s work that 
the happy comparison has Is'cn made, that it ri'semblos 
a magnificent Boman u<|ueduct sjsinning over tho chasm 
which separates th<> ancient from tho modem world. In 
those latter volumes bo frees himself from the trammels 
of rcgtilar annalistic narrative, deals with (‘vents in 
*broad mns-ses aroording to their importance, exfslnding 
or contracting his story ns occasion nspiircs; now 
painting in large panoramic view the events of a few 
years, no# compressing centuries into brief outline, 
^any of his massive chapters afford materiahi for 

L 
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Tolnmes, and an well worthy of a fuller treatmeni than 
he could give without deranging his plan. But works 
of greater detail and narrower compass can nevf.r com¬ 
pete with Gibbon's history, any mon than a county map 
can compete with a map of England or of Europe. 

The variety of the contents of these last three ^ 
volumes is amazing, especially when the thoroughness 
and perfection *of the workmanship an considered.' 
Prolix compilations or sketchy outlines of universal his¬ 
tory havo their rise and place, but they are nmoved by 
many degrees from the Decline and Fall, or rather they 
belong to another species of authorship. It is not only 
that Gibbon combines width and depth, that the extent 
of his learning is os wonderful as its accuracy, though 
in this respect he hosliardly a full rival in literature. 
The quality which places him not only in the first rank 
of historians, but in a class by himself, and makes him 
greater than the greatest, lies in his supreme power of 
moulding into lucid and coherent unity, the manifold 
and rebellious moss of his multitudinous materials, of 
coercing his divergent topics into such order that they 
seem spontaneously to grow like branches out of one 
stem, clear and visible to the mind. There is sonlething 
truly epic in these latter volumes. TribeS; nations, and 
empires are the characters; one after another they 
oome forth like Homeric heroes, and do their mighty 
deeds before the assembled armies. The grand and 
lofty chapters on Justinian; on the Arabs; On the 
Crusades, have a rounded completeness, coupled with 
such artistic subordination to the main action, that they 
read more like cantos of a great prose poem than the 
' ordinary staple of historical composition. It may well 
be questioned whetiier there is another instance of simh ^ 
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*high literary form and finish, coupled with such x'aat 
• erudition. And two considerations have to Iw home in 
inind,^hich heighten Gibbon’s merit in this respect, 
^1.) Almost the wholo of his subject had been as yet 
untouched by any preceding writer of eminence, and 
he had no stimulus or example from his precursors. 
He*united thus in himself tiie two characters of 
pioneer and artist. (2.) Tlie barbarous and im|)orfect 
luiture of the materials with which ho chiefly had to 
work,—dull inferior writers, whose debomsl style was 
their least defect. A historian who bos for bis 
authorities masters of ren-snu and language such ns 
Herodotus, Thucydides, T,ivy, and Tacitus is borne up 
by their gCnius; apt cpiotation and translation alone 
sufSco to produce considerable effects; or in the coso of 
subjects taken from modeiti times, weighty state papers, 
eloquent debates, or finished memoirs supply ample 
materials for graphic imrmtive. Hut Gibbon hod little 
but dross to deal with. Yet ho lias smelted and cost it 
into the grand shapes wo see. 

The fourth volume is nearly confined to tlio reign, or 
rather epoch, of Justinian,-a nmgniliamt subject, which 
he hu painted in his loftiest style of gorgeous narrative. 
The campaigns of Bclisarius and Narscs are related with 
a clearness and vigour that make us feed that Gibbon's 
merits as a military historian have not Ijcen quite 
sufficiently recognised. He had from the time of his 
servira in the militia taken continued interest in tacUos 
and all that was connected with the military irt. It 
was no idle boost when be said that the captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers had not been useless to tbs 
historian'of the Boman empire. MUitary matters per- 
I haps occupy a somewhat excessive space in his pages. 

L 2 
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Still, if the operations of war are to be related, it is* 
highly important that they should be treated with. 
intelligence, and knowledge how masses of m^a are 
moved, and by a writer to whom the various incidents 
of the camp, the march, and the bivouac, are not 
matters of mere hearsay, but of persodhl experience. 
The campaign of Belisarius in Africa may be quoted 
as an example. " 

" In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the 
time of the summer sobtice, the whole fleet of six hundred 
ships was ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the 
palace. The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the emperor 
signiflcd his last commands, the general’s trumpet gave the 
signal of departure, and every heart, according ta its fears or 
wishes, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
or success. The first halt was made at Perintheus, or Hera^lea, 
where Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian 
hones, a militaiy gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
punned their course through the midst of the Propontis; but 
as they struggled to pass the stnuts of the Hellespont, an 
unfavourable wind detained them four days at Abydos, where 
the general exhibited a remarkable Irason of firmness and 
severity. Two of the Huns who, in a drunken quarrel, had 
slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shown ^ the 
army suspended on a lofty gibbet The national dignity was 
resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws 
of the empire utd assert the free privileges of Scythia, where 
a small fine was allowed to expiate the sallies of intempersnce 
and anger. Their complaints were specious, their clamours 
were loud, and the Romans were not averse to the example of 
disorder and impunity. But the rising sedition was appeased 
by the ahthority and eloquence of the general, and he repre¬ 
sented to the assembled troops the obligation of justice, the 
importance of discipliiie, the rewarda of piety and virtne, and 
the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in hb qpfvdienaion, 
waa aggravated rather Uian excnaed by the vice of intoxicarion. 
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In the navigation from the Helleipont to the Peloponnceu*, 
which the Greeks after the siege of Troy had performed in 
four Ays, the fleet of Belisarios mu guided in their course 
by his master-galley, conspicuous u tlie day by the redness 
of the sails, and in the night by torches biasing fW>m tite 
masthe43. It was the duty of the pilots as they sleetol 
betiyeen the islands and turned tito capes of Males and 
Tanarium to preserve the just order and {cgular intervals of 
such a multitude. As the wind was fair and modemte, their 
luiwura were not unsuccessful, and the troo|wi were safely 
disemliarketl at Methune, on the Messenion coast, to repose 
themselves for a while after the fatigues of the sea. . . . From 
the port of Methone the pilots atceml along the western coast 
of Pelo|ionnt>sus, as far as the island of Zacyntlius, or Zonte, 
before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous 
voyage) of <hic hundred leagues over the Ionian sea. As the 
fleej was surprised by s cstlm, sixteen days were consumed 
in the slow navigation. . . At length the harbour of Caucana, 
on the southern side of Sicily, alTonleil a secure and hospitablo 
shelter, . . Belisarius determined to liastcn his operations, and 
his wise impatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet 
lost sight of Sicily, passed before the island of Malta, dis¬ 
covered the capes of Africa, ran along the const with a strong 
gale from the north-east, and finally cast anchor at the pro¬ 
montory of Caput Vodo, about five days journey to the south 
of Csnhage.. 

" Three months after their departure from Constantinople, 
the men and the horses, the arms and the military stores 
were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left ea a 
guard on each of the tiiips, which were disposed in the form 
of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied n 
camif on the seashore, which they fortified, eocordiag to 
ancient discipline, with a ditch and nunpert, and dhe dis¬ 
covery of n source of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitions confidence of the Bomans... The 
omsll town of Soliecte, one day's journey from the camp, had 
the honoilr of being foremoet to open her ptes and lesmne 
hn ancient allegiance; the larger ettiee of Leptu and Adm- 
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metnm imitated the example of loyalty aa soon aa Beliaariua 
appeared, and he advanced without oppoaition aa far aa Graaae, 
a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of fift; miles 
from Carthage. The weary Romans indulged themselves ii^ 
tho refreshment of shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious 
fruits. , . In three generations prosperity andiU warm climate 
had dissolved tho hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly 
became tho most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and 
gardens, which might deserve the Persian name of Paradise, 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose, and after the daily use 
of tho bath, the barbarians were seated at a table profusely 
spread with the delicacies of the land and sea. Their silken 
robes, loosely flowing after the fashion of the Modes, were em¬ 
broidered with gold, love and hunting were the labours of their 
life, and their vacant hours were amused by iMntomiiiies, chariot- 
races, and the music and dances of the theatre. • 

“ In a march of twelve days the vigihiuce of Belisarius was 
constantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by wlTom 
ill every place and at every hour he might be suddenly attacked. 
An offleer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the 
vangn.ard of three hundred horse. Si.v hundred M.assagete 
covered at a certain distance the left fl.ink, and the whole fleet, 
steering along the coast, seldom lost sight of the army, which 
moved each day obout twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 
in strong camps or in friendly towns. The iie-ar approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Qelimer with aivxiety 
and terror. 

“ Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer collected a for¬ 
midable army, and his plans were concerted with some degree 
of military skill. An order was despatched to his brother 
Ammatos to collect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter 
the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten miles'from 
the city ; his nephew Gibamund with two thousand horse was 
destin^ to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who 
silently followed, should charge their rear in a situation which 
excluded them from the aid and even the view of their fleet. 
But the rashness of Ammatos was fatal to himself and bis 
country. He anticipated the hour of attack, outstripped his 
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lardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal wound, after he 
. had slain with his osm hud twelve of his Iwldest antagonists. 
His Vidals fled to Carthage; the highway, almost ten miles, 
was strewed with dead bodies, and it seemed incredible tJint 
such multitudes could bo slaughtere<l by the swords sf three 
hundred. Ihmtai^ The nephew of (loliiner was defeated after 
a slight ouiibat by the six hundred Massugetje ; they did nut 
e<|uai the third )>art of his numbers, but each Scythian was 
fired by the exani|ile of his chief, who glurfcusly exercised the 
privilege of his futmly by riding foremost and alone to shoot the 
first arrow against the enemy. In the meantime (lelimer him¬ 
self, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the windings of 
the hills, in.'ulvettently ]iassed the Homan army and reached 
the scene of action when* Ainniatas had fallen. lie wept the 
fate of bis brother iuid of Carthage, eluirged with irresialible 
fury the advancing sipiailrons, and iiiiglit have |iursueil and 
pcrhaiw decide<l the victory, if lie liad not wasted those 
ineAimablc iiKiiiit nt*-ill the di.«rharge of ii vain ihmigh pious 
duty to the dea<l. IVInle his spirit was broken by thin mournful 
office,he heard the tnini|ict of Itelisarius, who, leaving Antonina 
.and his infantry in the camp, presseii forwanl with his guards 
and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying troo|is, and 
to restore the fortune of llie day. Much room could not be 
foulid in this disonicriy battle for the tab nls of n gi-neral; but 
the king flc<l before the liero, and the Vandals, accustomed only 
to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms 

and the discipline of the Hoinaiu. 

“ As soon 0.1 the tiiiiinlt had subsided, the several ports of the 
army informed each other of tin* accidents of the day, and Ueli- 
sarins pitched his campon the field of victory, to which the tenth 
milestone from Carthogi! had applied the Latin appellation of 
Dtdmxu. From a wise suspicion of the sltategems and resources 
of the Vandals, he marched the next day in the order of bottle; 
halted in the evenmg before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
a night of lepoec, that he might not, in darkness sad disorder, 
expose the city to the licence of the soldiers, or the wldien 
themselvni to the secret ambush of the city. Hut as the fears 
of Belissrins were the result of calm and intrepid reason, he 
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wiM soon sntisiled that he might confide without danger in thfi 
peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed, 
with innumerable torches, the signal of &e public joy; the chain 
was removed that guarded the entrance of the port, tne gates 
were thrown open, and the people with acclamations of gratitude 
hailed and invited their Boman deliverers. The defeat of the 
Vandals and the freedom of Africa were announced to the city 
on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches were already 
adorned and illuminated for the festival of the matt}T whom 
three centuries of sui^erstition had almost raised to a local 
deity. . , One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contend¬ 
ing parties. The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately indulged 
the vices of conquerors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary 
of the church ; while the merchants of the east were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their affrighted 
keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and showed 
them through an aperture in the wall the sails of the Boman 
fleet. After their sejnratioa from the army, the naval ^m- 
nmnders hud proceeded with slow caution along the coast, till 
they reached the Hemiican promontory, and obtained the first 
intelligence of the victory of Belisnrius. Faithfnl to his in¬ 
structions, they would have cast anchor about twenty miles 
from Carthage, if the more skilful had not represented the perils 
of the shore and the signs of an impending tempest. Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined however the rash 
attempt of forcing the chain of the port, and the atyacent 
harbour and suburb of Mandnmium were insulted only by the 
rapine of a private officer, who disobeyed and deserted his 
leaders. But the imperial fleet, advancing with a fiiir wind, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Ghrletta and occupied 
the deep and capacious lake of Tunis, a secure station about 
five miles from the capital. No soonSr was Belisarius inferroed 
of the arrival than he despatched orders that the greatest part 
of the itaarinen should bo immediately landed to join tbe 
triumph and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage he ex¬ 
horted them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, 
not to disgrace the glory of their onus, and to remember that 
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the Vandnb had been the tynnta, but that fhry were tlte 
deliverers of the Africsins, who must now be res|wcied as the 
ToIiintaTy^nd aifertionate itibjerta of their common sovereijtn. 
The Romans marched through the street in close ninks, ))rr|tareil 
for battle if an enemy hail appeared ; the .strict order mniiitaineil 
by their geier.il imprinted on their minds (he duty of obedience ; 
iftid in an age in which ciistoni and impunity nlniost mnctifieil 
t]|e nbust> of compiest, the genius of one man repreaseil the 
passions of a victorious aniiy. The voice of ntcnaee and com¬ 
plaint was silent, (he trade of ('arthago was not interrupted ; 
while Africa changed her master and her government, the shopa 
continued o|)en and busy; and the soldiers, after sufllcient 
guards had Iwen posUsI, mo<lrstIy de|iart(si to the houses which 
had been allotted for their nss-ption. Relis.irius Used his 
residence in the jKilace, seatisl himself on iho throne of 
riensoric, accepted and distrihutisl the barlsiric s|s)il, graiilisl 
their lives to the suppliant Vandals, an<J hilNiunsI to restore the 
dnroat^ which the suburb of Mandraciuiu hud sustained in the 
preceding night. At siip|H>r he cntertaineil his princi[>al ofllcera 
^ with the form and niagmflcencc of a royal Isinijiiet. The victor 
Was res|iertfully servcil by the captive oflicm of the household, 
and in the moments of fiiitivity, when the ini|>artial s)iertatorH 
applaiuleil the fortune and merit of Reli.sarius, his envious 
flatterers secretly shcil their venom on every wool ami gesture 
which might alarm the suspicions of a jmlous ninnarcli. One 
day wos^vensto these |iom]Hius scenes, which may not Ix! de¬ 
spised as useless if they attracteil the iio]iular veneration ; but 
the active mind of Reiisarius, which in the (tride of victory 
could suppose defeat, had already resolved that the Roman 
empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of anus or 
the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage bad 
alone bein excepted from the general proscription; lait in the 
Vign of ninety-five years they were suffered to decay hj the 
tbooghtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored 
with incredible despatch the wdls and ditchce of the city. 
ITis liberality enconraged the workmen ; the soldien, tbo 
mariners, and the eitixens ried with each other in the mlntaiy 
bbonr; and Gelinwr, who had feared to trust bis person in an 
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open town, beheld with aetoniehment and despair the ruiug 
strength of an impregnable fortress. 


But we hare hardly finished admiring the brilliant 
picture of the conquest of Africa and Italy, before Gibbon 
gives us further proofs of his many-iiided culture and 
catholicity of mind. His famous chapter on the Homan 
law has been accepted by the most fastidious experts Sf 
on esoteric science as a masterpiece of knowledge, con¬ 
densation, and lucidity. It has actually been received 
os a textbook in some of the continental universities, 
published separately with notes and illustrations. 
When we consider the neglect of Homan jurisprudence 
in England till quite recent times, an^it^ severe study 
on the Continent, we shall better appreciate the mental 
grasp and vigour which enabled an unprofessional Eng¬ 
lishman in the lost century to produce such a dissertation. 
A little further on (chapter foi-ty-seven) the history of" 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the controversies that 
sprang up around it, are discussed with a subtlety worthy 
of a scientific theologian. It is perhaps the first attempt 
towards a philosophical history of dogma, less patient 
and minute than the works of the specialists of modem 
Germany on the same subject, but for spirit, clearness, 
and breadth it is superior to those profound but some- 
what barbarous writers. The flexibility of intellect 
which can do justice in quick succession to such diverse 
subjects is very extraordinary, and assuredly implies great 
width of sympathy and largo receptivity of nature. • 
Having terminated the period of Justinian, Gibbon 
makes a halt, and surveys the varied and immense scene 
through which he will presently pass in many directions. 
He rapidly discovers ten main lines, along which he wi^ 
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adrwce in snccewion to his final goal, the conquest of 
Cotistantinople, The two pages at the commencemeut of 
the forty-eighth chapter, in which ho sketches out the 
renhinder of his plan and indicates the topics which be 
means to tfoat, ai]i admirablo as a luminous jiricit, and 
fd^ thejiowerful grasp which they show of bis unmonso 
subject. It lay spread out all before him, visible in 
every part to his |s<netrnting eyo, and ho seems to 
rejoice in his conscious strength and ability to under¬ 
take the historical conquest on nhieb he is about to set 
out. “ Nor will this scofsi of narrative " ho says, “ the 
riches and variety of tlieso materials, tie incom|iaiiblu 
with the unity of design and coniposilion. As in his 
daily prayers flic MuHtuliiiiiu of Fez nr Uelhi still turns 
his face towards the temple of Hfbcca, the historian's 
eye will always lie fi.\ed on tho city of Constantinople.” 
ITicn follows tho catalogue of nations and empires 
whoMi fortunes he means to sing. A grander vision, 
a more majestic procession, never swept before the 
mind's eyo of poet or historian. 

And the practical execution is worthy of the initial 
inspiration. After a rapid and condensed narrative of 
Byzantine Ustory till the end of the twelfth century, 
he takes up tho brilliant theme of Mahomet and hia 
successors. A few pages on the climate and physical 
features of Arabia flttingly introduce the subject. And 
it may noted in passing that Gibbon's attention to 
gpagra{diy, and his skill and taste for geographical de¬ 
scription, ore remarkable among his many gifts. Us 
was as diligent a student of maps and travels os tA his- 
torioal records, and seems to have had a rare faculty of 
realising in unogination scenes and countries of which he 
fahd only read. In three chapters, glowing with oriental 
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colour and rapid as a charge of Arab horse, he tells the 
storj of the prophet and the Saracen empire. Then the 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, and Bussians appear on the 
scene, to be soon followed by the Normans, and their 
short but brilliant dominion in Souf^hern Italy. But 
now the Seljukian Turks are emerging from tho,doptfia 
of Asia, taking the place of the degenerate Saracens, in¬ 
vading tho Eastern empire and conquering Jerusalem. 
The two waves of hostile fanaticism soon meet in the 
Crusades. Tho piratical seiztire of Constautinople by 
the Latins brings in view the French and Venetians, the 
family of Courtenay and its pleasant digression. Then 
comes tho slow agony of tho restored Greek empire. 
Threatened by the hloguls, it is invaded and dismembered 
by the Ottoman Tuilcs. Constantinople seems ready to 
fall into their hands. But the timely diversion 'f Tamer¬ 
lane produces a respite of half a century. Nothing, 
can 1x> more artistic than Gibbon’s management of his 
subject ns ho approaches its termination. He, who is 
such a master of swift narrative, at this point introduces 
artful pauses, suspensions of the final catastrophe, which 
heighten our interest in the fate which is han^g over 
the city of Constantino. In 1425 the victorious Turks 
have conquered all the Greek empire save the capital. 
Amurath II. besieged it for two months, and was only 
prevented from taking it by a domestic revolt in Asia 
Minor. At the end of his siicty-fifth chapter Gibbon leaves 
Constantinople hanging on tho brink of destruction, and 
paints in glowing colours the military virtues of its 
deadly enemies, the Ottomans. Then he interposes one 
of his most finished chapters, of miscellaneous contents, 
but terminating in the grand and impressive pages on 
the revival of learning in Italy. There we read of the 
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'< cifriosity and emulation of tho lAtiiiH,” of tho teal of 
Petrarch and the success uf lloccaco in Greek studies, 
of Leontius, Pilatus, Itessariou, and Liscaris. A glow 
of «)ber enthusiasm warms tho great scholar as ho 
jMiinta tho early light of that happy dawn, lie adiiiit.4 
that tho “*nrms ot tho Turks pressed tho flight of the 

sea from Gn’cco to Italy. Hut he “ tiviiible.s .it the 
thought that Grewo might have been over^ lielnied with 
her schools and libraries, lioforo Knrope had emerged from 
tho deluge of barbarism, and that tho seeds of srieiuw 
might luivo bo«‘n senttenil on the winds, UdoM- the It atian 
soil was prejsired for their cultivation." In one of tho 
most perfect sentences to l>e found in Knglish jirose he 
thus descrilws•the Greek tongue: “In their lowest 
depths^of servitude and depn*h.Hiiin,«thc subjeets of tho 
Byzantino tlinuie were still jswsesM'd of a golden key 
that could unlock tho tn-osures of nnti<|uity, of a 
Ihusical and prolific language that gives a soul to the 
objects of senso and a Issly to the abstractions of philo¬ 
sophy.” Meanwhile we nro made to fwl that tho 
subjects of the Byzantine throne, with the-ir musical 
speech, that (Wstantinople with her libraries and 
schools, ftill all soon fall a prey to the ravening and 
barbarous Turk. Thi.s brightening light of tho Wi'stern 
sky contending with the l)nleful gloom which is settling 
down over the Ea.st, is ono of tho most happy (ymtrasts 
in historical literature. Then coroes tho end, tho pre- 
paration^and skill of the savage invader, tho futile but 
hdtoic defence, the overwhelming ruin which struck 
dowm the Cross and erected the Crescent over the city 
of Constantine the Great. 

It is one of the many proofs of Gibbon's artistic 
ingtinct that he did not end with this great catastrophe. 
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On the contrary, he adds three more chapters. His’Sne 
tact warned him that the tumult and thunder of the 
final ruin must not be the lost sounds to ':trike the 
oar. A resolution of the discord was needed; a .soft 
chorale should follow the din and lead to a mellow 
adagio close. And this he does wfth supreme skill. 
With ill-suppressed disgust, he turns from New to ^Id 
Rome. “ Comtantinople no longer appertains to tho 
Roman historian—nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religions edifices that were profaned or erected by its 
Turkish masters.” Amid the decayed temples and 
mutilated beauty of tho Eternal City, he moves down 
to a melodious and pathetic conclusion—piously visits 
tho remaining fragments of ancient splendour and art, 
deplores and describes the ravages wrought time, 
and still more by man, and recurring once again to the 
scene of his first inspiration, bids farewell to the Roman 
empire among the ruins of the Capitol. ’ 

We have hitherto spoken in terms of warm, though 
perhaps not excessive eulogy of this great work. But 
praise would lack tho force of moderation and equipoise, 
if allusion were not made to some of its defects. The 
pervading defect of it all has been already referred 
to in a preceding chapter—an inadequate conception of 
society os an organism, living and growing, like other 
organisms, according to special laws of its own. In 
these brilliant volumes on the Middle Ages, the special 
problems which that period suggests are not seated, far 
lead solved; they are not even suspected. The feudal 
polity, the Catholic Church, the theocratic supremacy of 
the Popes, considered ns institutions which the historian 
is called upon to estimate and judge; the gradual disso¬ 
lution of both feudalism and Catholicism, brought 
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ab<yut by tho upwad of industry in the temporal order 
and of science in tho spiritual order, aro not even 
referred to. Many more topics might lx* added to this 
list^of a’cighty omissions. It would lie netHlless to 
gay that? no blamo nttnclie.H to CiibiHin fur neglecting 
vjga's of llistory %'LicIi lutd not emerged in his time, if 
t^re ^'cre not prsona who, forgi'ttiiig the slow pro- 
gres.s of knowli-dg«>, are apt to ascribe tite tlcfects of a 
book to incoiiipettmce in its author. If (liblMin’s con- 
ooption of the .Middle Ages stsmis to us inndei|unt4> now. 
it is because since his time our conceptions of MHady in 
that and in all |s>riods have Is-en much enlargetl. We 
may bo quite certain that if (tibhoii had hiul our es 
jsjrience, no oao would have seen the ini|s>rfcctions of 
liartict^lar sides of his work as wo now have it nion- 
clearly than he. 

Laying aside, thon<fore, reflexions of this kind as 
Irrelevant and unjust, we may ask whctlicr there an* 
any other faults which may fairly In> found with him. 
One must admit that there are. After all, they ate not 
very important. • 

(1.) Striking ns is his account of Justinian's n-ign, 
it has tiJb blemishes. First, the offensive details about 
the vices of Theodora, (iranting thein to bn well 
authenticated, which they arc not, it was quite un¬ 
worthy of the author and bis Hubj<«ct to soil his png<'S 
with such a ehroniqttt »canelalttut, Tlic defenra which be 
sots up ih his Memoirs, that he is “justified in painting 
tile manners of the times, and that the vioes of Theodora 
form an essential feature in the reign and character of 
Justinian,” cannot be admitted. First, we arc not sura 
that the vioAs existed, and were not the impure inven- 
tipns of a malignant calumniator. Secondly, Gibbon 
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is far from painting the manners of the time aS a 
moralist or an historian; he paints them with a zest 
for pruriency worthy of Bayle or BrantomoA It was 
an occasion for a wise scepticism to i-egister gcave 
doubts ns to the infamous stories of Procopius. A 
rehabilitation of Theodora is not a tfiemo calculated 80 
provoke enthusiasm, and is impossible besides from t^e 
entire want of adequate evidence. But a thoughtful 
writer would not have lost his time, if he referred to 
the subject at all, in pointing out the moral impro¬ 
bability of the current accounts. He might have 
dwelt on the umupportei testimony of the only witness, 
the unscrupulous Procopius, whom Gibbon himself con¬ 
victs on another subject of flagrant mendacity. But 
he would have been especially slow to believe ^Jiat a 
woman who had led the life of incredible profligacy 
he has described, would, in conseiiuence of “some 
vision either of sleep or fancy,” in which future! 
exaltation was promised to her, assume “like a 
skilful actress, a more decent character, relieve her 
poverty by the laudable industry of • spinning wool, 
and aSect a life of chastity and solitude in a small 
house, which she afterwards changed into a ma^ificent 
temple.” Magdidens have been converted, no doubt, 
from immoral living, but not by considerations of 
astute prudence suggested by day-dreams of imperial 
greatness. Gibbon might have thought of the case 
of Madame de Mointenon, and how her r^utation 
far^ in the hands of the vindictive courtiers of 
Versailtes; how a woman, cold as ice and pure as 
snow, was freely charged with the most abhorrent vices 
without an atom of foundation. But th^ truth' pro¬ 
bably is that he never thought of the subject seriously 
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at'all, and tint, yielJins to a rcjjrettubln inclination, ho 
copied his licentious tJrwk notes with little ndiictjuico. 

(2.) Uhe clwracter of Ikdisarim, cnigmuticid enough 
indtsedf, is luaile by him iiion* eiiigniiiticnl btill. He 
concludes^the forty tirst chi»iUer, in which the gmit 
deeds of the con*ju<*ror of Italy mid Afi'ic:i, and th«* in- 
gpatitudu with which Justiniun rewarded his services, 
uru set forth in strong contrast, with tb^ iiiejit nuiiiirk 
that “Kolisariiis niiiicars to In* either Isdow or alxive 
the chaiacter of a MAN." Thegrounds of thu npiiarent 
meekness with which iVdisarius sui.|K.rted his leis-aUsl 
disgraces cannot now Iw asccrUiineil; but the motives 
of .fustinian's mnducl an* not so difl'cult to find. As 
Finlay iMiints* out in his thoughtful history of (Jroeco, 
1k>lis|rius must luive Is^on a jvcidator on a largo and 
dangenais scale. “ Though ho n*fuse<l the tJothic throne 
iind^^tho empiro of tho West, Ik* «li<l not despiwi nor 
* neglect wealth : ho accumii!.iU*d riches which could not 
luivo been aci|uirrd by any eoinmanih-r in chief amidst 
tho wai-s and famines of the i»*ritKi, without rendering 
tho military ami civil administration sulisiTvient to his 
pecuniary protit. t)n his return fr*)in lUly ho lived at 
Constantinople in almost regal splendour, and maintained 
a body of 7,000 cavalry attached to his houwholiL In 
an empiro whore confiscation was an ordinary financial 
resource, and under a sovereign whose situation rendered 
jealousy only common prudence, it is not surprising that 
the wealth of Iklisorius excited tho imiierial aipidity, 
wd induced Justinian to sciMj great port of it " (d'lwcs 
under iJte IRomane, chap. 3). There is shrewd insight 
in this, and though wo may regret tlmt we cannot attain 
to more, it 'is better than leaving tho subject with on 
Qiu&cftiiiiig piiradox* 
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It may be said generally that Gibbon has not done 
justice to the services rendered, to Europe by the Byzan¬ 
tine empire. In his crowded forty-eighth chapter, which 
is devoted to the subject, he passes over events and 
characters with such speed that his history in this part 
becomes little more than a chronicle, vivid indeed, bat 
barren of thoughtful political views. His account ef 
the Isaurian ^riod may be instanced among others as 
an example of defective treatment. If we turn to the 
judicious Einlay, we see what an immense but generally 
unacknowledged debt Europe owes to the Greek empire. 
The saving of Christendom from Mohammedan conquest 
is too easily attributed to the genius of Charles Mai'tel 
and his brave Franks. The victory «tt Tours was 
important no doubts but almost a centniy previ-ously 
the followers of the prophet had been checked by 
Heraclius; and their memorable repulse before Con¬ 
stantinople under the Isaurian Leo was the real barrier 
opposed to their conquest of the West. It requiras but 
little reflection to see that without this brave resistance 
to the Moslem invasion, the course of mediieval history 
would have-been completely changed. Next in time, 
but hardly second in value to the services of the Greeks 
at Marathon and Salamis, must be reckoned the services 
of the Byzantine emperors in repelling the barbarians. 
Such an important consideration as this should hardly 
have escaped Gibbon. 

Gibbon's account of Charlemagne is strangely made- 
qnatb. It is perhaps the only instance in his work 
where he has failed to appreciate a truly great man, 
and the failure is the more deplorable os it concerns 
one of the greatest men who have ever livdd. He did 
not realise the greatness of the man, of his age, or of hie 
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work. Properly conMilcrod, the eighth century i« the 
luotit important and luomomhlu which Kurojie Iiiih cwr 
liccii. f)uring its course the geogniphiml limits, the 
etftlesiasticiil polity, and the feudal system witliin 
and under whi|!h our western group of nations whs 
Aestived to live for live or six wnturies. weit> pro¬ 
visionally settled and deterniiiusl. The wonderful 

♦ 

house of tho t'lirolings, which pixsIiKvd no less than 
five successive ruh-rs of |:eniiiH (of whom two had 
extraordinary genius, t'harles Mnriel niid t'harleniagne, 
were the human instruments of this gieat work. Tlie 
Frnnki.s|i ^[onandiy was hastening to ruin when they 
saved it. Saxons in the Ivist aiel Saran-ns in the South 
wore on the'jsunt of uxtiiigiiishing tho few surviving 
enih^rs of civili.sation which still existed. The lliNho]i 
of Itomc was leady to fall a prey to the Isimhards, and 
the progressive pajuu'y of Ilildehiaiid .and Innocent 
Rin imminent risk of la'ing extirjsited at its nsit. 
Charles and his ancestors preventtsl thew evils. t)f 
conr.so it is oix-n to any one to say that there were no 
evils threatening, that .Molianimedanisiii is as gissl aa 
Christianity, that the Pajsicy was a inoiistroiis ralaniity, 
that to have allowed l-jistem (tennaiiy to remain {sigati 
and biirharons wniihl havo dono no harm. The qiioa- 
tinn cannot he discussed here. ]’>ut crety law of historic 
equity Gompcls us to admit that whether the r(‘Kult was 
good ojr bad, tho genius of men who rould leave such 
Jn.sting impn'ssions on the world os the Carolings did, 
must have been exceptionally groat. And this is what 
Gibbon has not seen; he has not seen tliat, whether 
their work was good or bad in tlto issue, it was oolossal. 
His tone in reference to Charlemagne is unworthy to a 
’degrea “ Without injustice to bis fame, I may discern 
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some blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of tlie 
restorer of the Western Empire. Of his moral virtue.'!, 
chastity was not the most conspicuous.” This i“rom the 
pen of Gibbon seems hardly serious. Again : “ I torfch 
with reverence the laws of Chailemagne, so highly ap¬ 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose pot a 
system, but a series of occasional and minute edicts^ 
for tho correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, and 
oven the sale of his eggs.” And yet Gibbon had read 
tho Capitularies. Tho struggle and care of tho hero to 
mivster in some degree tho wide welter of barbarism 
surging around him, he never rocogntsed. It is a spot 
on Gibbon’s fame. 

Dean Milnmn considers th.at Gibbon’s account the 
Crusades is tho least accurate and satisfactory chapter 
in hLs history, and “that ho has here failed in that 
lucid arrivngoment which in general gives perspicuity 
to his most condensed and crowded narratives," This 
bliune seems to bo fully merited, if restricted to the 
second of tho two chapters which Gibbon has de¬ 
voted to the Crus,ides. The fifty-eighth chapter, in 
which ho treats of the First Cru&ade, leaves nothing to 
be desired It is not one of his l) 08 t chapters, though it is 
quite up to his usually high level. But the fifty-ninth 
chapter, it must be owned, is not only weak, but whiit 
is unexampled elsewhere in him, confmsed and badly 
written. It is not, as in tho case of Charlemagne, a 
question of imperfect appreciation of a great man op 
epoch; it is a matter of csireless and slovenly presenta¬ 
tion of a period which he had evidently mastered with 
his habitual thoroughness, but, owing to the rapidity 
with which he composed his last volume, he did not do 
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filll juMtico to it. Ho KITH sig«ilican(ly in liis Momoiru, 
tfent “ ho wi«ho*l that ft ptuiM*. nn inloi vnl. had hiN'n 
nllnwixMor ii HOriiiU.i r^•vi^.al ’’ of the luht thnM« voliinico, 
and there c«n be little doubt tliiit this elmjiter wnoono 
of tho* Ronreos of bin rcjrrotH. It ik in faet a mere 
tanjilo. Vho Second and tho Third t'niKtdoa nit* n' 
jiiiubled to;{itlH'r, tlmt it is only a remler who kiiowa 
tho wibj.'ct very well who ean liinl bin #ay tbii'n;.‘h tlio 
labvrintli. (liblutn heeiiia at tbi.s |«'int, a tbiii;? 'ery 
iinuaiial with him. to have l'«‘coiai> iiiipiitii-nt with hia 
Mibjcet, and to have wished to burry over it. “ A 
brief jwnillel." 1 o wiya. “ may wi\e the ie|« (ition of 
IV tedioua narrative." The resiil; of lliia e\i.i*<litioim 
method haa* Uv n far from lia|ijiy. It is the < nly 
«H-ea^on w heie tSiblHin h m failed ill his usual high finish 
and admirable literary form. 

tJibtsm s stylo was at i.ne]s>ri<Hl somewlmt of a jmrty 
’ question, (iood Christians felt a M ru|de in diseeining 
anv merits in the style of a writer who had tnulcd tho 
nnirttTs of the oirly Chureh with so liitlu ceremony 
and genoro.sity. On tho other hand, those whoso 
opinions appivnichwl more or less to his, e^patiati-d on 
the .splendour and niajio.ty of his diction. Arelibislmp 
Whfttcly went out of his way in a note to hia /-eyiV to 
make n keen thrust at an author whom it was well to 
deprcciftto whenever oerasion servcfl. "His way of 
writine,” he says, " reminds one of thos<* jicrsons who 
never dare look yon full in tho face.” huch criticisms 
are out of date now. The fftults of Oiblion if atylo 
ftT 0 obvious enough, and its comjiensatory merits are not 
far to seek. Uo one can overlook its frequent tumidity 
and constant want of terseness. It lacks 8UppIene«> 
•ease, variety. It is not often distinguished by happy 
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selection of epithet, and seems to ignore all delicacy 
of nmnce. A prevailing grandiloquence, which easily 
slides into pomposity, is its greatest blemish. The acute 
Forson saw this and expressed it admirably. In the 
preface to hi.s letters to Archdeacon Travis, he says of 
Gibbon, “Though his style is in geniral correct and 
elegant, he sometimes ‘ draws out the thread of his ver* 
bosity finer tlfiin the staple of his argument.’ In 
endeavoui'ing to avoid vulgar terms he too frequently 
dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a 
splendid dress that would be rich enough for the noblest 
ideas. In short we are too often reminded of that great 
man, Mr. Frig, the auctioneer, whose manner was so 
inimitably fine that he hod as much to say on a ribbon 
ns on a llitphaol.” It seems as if Gibbon had taken the 
stilted tone of the old French tragedy for bis model, 
rather than the cri.sp and nervous prose of the beat 
French writers. We are constantly offended by a 
superfine diction lavished on barbarous chiefs and rough 
soldiers of the Lower Empire, which almost reproduces 
the high flown rhetoric in which Corneille's and Racine’s 
cluirncters address each other. Such phrases as the 
“ majesty of tlie throne,” “ the dignity of the purple, ’ 
the “wisdom of the senate,” reciu* with a rather jarring 
monotony, especially when the rest of the narrative is 
designed to show tlurt there was no majesty nor dignity 
nor wisdom involved in the matter. We feel that the 
writer was thinking more of his sonorous sentence than 
of th^real fact. On the other hand, nothing but a want 
of candour or taste can lead any one to overlook the 
rare and great excellences of Gibbon’s style. First of 
all, it is singularly correct: a rather common'inerit now', 
but not common in his day. But its sustained vigour. 
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aild loftinoM urill alwaya be uneoroiuon; above all iU 
ni]ndity and nuuculino leiif^h of atrido are admir* 
able. When be bikea up Ilia jien to d«.>avril>o a cattiiaugn, 
on any great bUtoric arone, we foid that we Khali 
have acftiiothing worthy of tho orcaKioii, (luit we ahall be 
earrioil awiftly^d grandly through it all, without the 
^uapirion of a breakdown of any kiinl laung pOKaibie, 
An indefinable ataiiip of weightinoHa ik iiiipreKMid on 
(iibbon'a writing; he haa a iHiritone iiiaiiliiieaa whieh 
baiiiabeH everlhing Kiimit, trivial, or woiik. When be 
ia elo<|uent (luul it hhinild lie renwiiilwrod to hia credit 
that ho never iifTeeta elrMpience, though ho oi’caaionully 
affeets dignity), ho riaea without ellort into real graudeiir. 
On tho whole we may any that hia iiiaiiner, with u'rtain 
iiinii^i'est f.iiilta, ia not uiiwortliy hia matter, and tho 
priiM» ia great. 

It ia not (piite eany to giro ox|in>.shion to another 
fooling whieh ia often excited in reading tfiblxin. 
It ia Koiuewhat of thia kind, tliat it ia mor.* fitted to 
inapiro adiniriition than love or KyiniKithy. Ith inerita 
are ao gre.at, the nia-sa of inforiiiatioii it eontaina ia ao 
atupendoiis, that nil com|«fent jiidgea of Mieli work fi-cl 
Imund'to |irai)<c it, Wliethcr they liko it in tho aniiia 
degree, may la) iiueitioneil. Among rending nii'ii and 
educated persons it ia not common kiicIi ia iiiy exjicri- 
cnce—to moot with jasoplo who know thi ir tiibbon well, 
Superior women do not seem to t-nko to him kindly, 
even d hen there ia no impediment on religious grounds, 
'^ladamo dii Defiand, writing to Waljsdo, says, “I 
whisper it to you, but I am not pletiKcd with Mr. (Jib- 
bon’s work. It is declamatory, oratorical ... I lay it 
aside witBout r^owt, and it requiies an effort to take it 
up again.’’ Anolhet of Walpole’s correspondents, the 
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Countess of Ossoiy, seems to have mode similar stilb- 
tnres. If we admit that women are less capable than 
masculine scholars of doing justice to the strong side of 
Cribbon, we may also acknowledge that they are better 
fitted than men to appreciate and to be shocked by his 
defective side, which is a prevailing' want of moral 
elevation and nobility of sentiment. His cheek mrely, 
flushes in enthusiasm for a good cause. The tragedy of 
human life never seems to touch him, no glimpse of the 
infinite ever calms and raises the render of his pages. 
Like nearly all the men of his day, he was of the earth 
earthy, and it is impossible to get over tho fact. 



flTAPTER X. 


LVST 1I.LX(;S.S.—HEATH.--toM U SIOS. 


fJiniios hiul now only alioiil kIx iiinnllis lo hvo. Ilo <liil 
not Roein to Imvc suiTi-ivil l)y Ihj* joiinify fi’ani 

Liius:)nno to lA)inlon. During tin' MnniinT Mhirli ho 
npent with his frii'n<l Is»r<l SliolHi’hl. ho wiis muoli ns 
Uslftl ; only his friend notiood tliat his Imliitiial dislike 
to motion appeiiri'd to increase, mid he wiut mi ineiniidilo 
of exoreiso that he wius ronfined to the library and 
dining-room. “Then he joined Mr. P. North in pleaHant 
arguments against exercise in general. Ho ridiculed the 
nnsetth'd ami rchtless dis|siKition that summer, the most 
uncomfortable of all seasons, ns he said, generally gives 
to th«B0 who have the use of their liuihs." llie true 
disciples of Epicurus are not always the least sUmt uml 
stoical in the pn-sence of irreparable evils. 

After spending thiw or four months at Sheffield 
Place, ho went to Hath to visit his stepmother, Mra. 
Gibbsn. His conduct to her through life was highly 
honourable to him. It should bo rememliered tjjat her 
jointure, paid out of his father's decayed estate, was a 
great tax on his small income. In his efforts to improve 
his positipn by selling his landed property, Mrs. Gibbon 
seems to have been at times somewhat difficult to satisfy 
as regards the security of her interest*. It was only 
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prudent on her part. But it is easy to see what a soun% 
of alienation and quarrel was here ready prepared, if 
both parties had not risen superior to sordid, motives. 
There never seems to have been the smallest cloud 
between them. When one of his properties wah sold 
he writes; “ Mrs. Gibbon’s jointure is Wure^ on the* 
Buriton estate, and her legal consent is requisite for thoa 
sale. Again and again I must repeat my hope that she 
is perfectly satisfied, and that the close of her life may 
not be embittered by suspicion, fear, or discontent. 
What new security does she prefer—the funds, a mort¬ 
gage, or your land ] At all events, she must be made 
easy." So Gibbon left town and lay at Beading on his 
road to Bath : here he passed about ten days with his 
stepmother, who was .now nearly eighty years of ^e. 
"In mind and conversation she is just the same as 
twenty years ago,” he writes to Lortl Sheffield; “ she 
has spirits, appetite, legs, and eyes, and talks of living 
till ninety. I can say from my heart. Amen.” And in 
another letter, a few days later, he says: “ A tete-it-t3te of 
eight or nine hours every day is rather difficult to sup¬ 
port 5 yet I do assure you that our conversation flows 
with more ease and spirit when we are alone, than when 
any auxiliaries are summoned to our aid. She is indeed 
a wonderful woman, and I think all her faculties of the 
mind stronger and more active than I have ever known 
them. .... I shall therefore depart next IViday, but I 
may possibly reckon without my host, as I have ndt yet 
apprised Mrs. G. of the term of my visit, and will cer¬ 
tainly not quarrel with her for a short delay.” He then 
went to Althorpe, and it is the last evidence of his 
touching a book—“ exhausted the morning (of the 6th 
November) among the first editions of Cicero." Then he 
came to London, and in a few days was seized with the 
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flInesB which in a littio more than two months put an 
end to hie lib. 

Ilietuulndy was drofMy, complicated with other dis- 
ordem. lie hud most stniii^sely ii<‘;flcct4‘d n very dun* 
gernul i^uiptom for tipwnr<ls of lliiriy yours, not only 
4inving biled tS take u;cdi«iil ud\io(! about it, hut even 
• avoiding all allusion to it to Imimiiii frunds like Ixtrd 
Klmtliold. Jliit longer conoejtlmcnt wn.<^ now imisussihle. 
IIo sent for tlu) ciuiiiont siirgism Ftiripilinr (the Hniiie 
who afterwards utteiidod William I’iltl.and he, logHher 
with Cline, at nnc<> ivs-ogniscil the cum- us oiu< of the utmost 
gravity, though they did notsuy us much to the|Nitient. 
On Thursday, tho 14th of NovemlsT, he %mis t4ip]sMl 
and gn'iitlj'srolioved. lie said he was not iippalhsl hy 
tho.opci'ntion, and during its pwigre-s hi- did not lay 
.-Lsido his usual gnml-humoured pleasuntiy. He was soon 
out again, hut only for a few dnys, and a fortiiiglit 
after another hipping wits iioei-ssiiry. Again ho went 
out to dinners and |)arties, which must have Im-cii 
most imprudent at .his ago and in his stiito. Hut 
ho does not seem to have acted contrary to medinil 
advice, llo was very anxious to miet the prime 
minister, William I’itt, with whom ho was not ac¬ 
quainted, though he must have seen him in old dnys in 
tho House. He saw him twice; once at I'Mcii Farm 
for a whole day, and was much gratified, we are told. 
At last ho got to whiit he culled his homo—tho house of 
his true and devoted friend, Ixird Sheffield, •* ISut,” 
says tho latter, wh'se narrative of his frienfl's last 
illness is marked by a deep and reserved lendcmess 
that does him much honour, “ this last visit to 
Sheffield ^laoe became far different from any he had 
ever made before. That ready, cheerful, various and 
illuminating converEation which we had before admired 
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in him, was not always to be found in the library or tlfo 
drawing-room. Ho moved with difficulty, and retired 
from company sooner than he had been used to Ao. On 
the 23rd of December his appetite began to fail him. He 
ob.sorved to mo th,at it was a very bad sign with him 
when ho could not eat his breakfast, whfch he had done* 
at all times very heartily; and this seems to have been • 
tho strongest expression of apprehension that he was 
over obsoi-ved to utter.” He soon became too ill to 
remain beyond tho reach of the highest medical advice. 
On tho 7th of January, 1704, he left a houseful of company 
and friends for his lodgings in St. James’s Street. On 
arriving he sent tho following note to Lord Sheffield, the 
last lines he over wrote :— 

“St.'j.xmks’s, Focb o’Cloch, Tl'esd.Ct. 

“This date says oveiything. I was almost killed 
between Sheffield Place and East Grinstead by hard, 
frozen, long, and cross ruts, tkit would disgmee tho 
approach of on Indian mgxvam. The rest was some¬ 
what less painful, and I reached this place half dead, 
but not seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner 
invitation from Lord Luciin; but what are dinners to 
me t 1 wish they did not know of my departure. I 
catch the flying post. What an effort I Adieu till 
Thursday or Friffiiy.” 

Tho end was not for off. On the 13th of January he 
underwent another operation, and, as usual, experienced 
much relief. “ His spirits continued good. He talked 
of passing his time at houses which he hod often fre¬ 
quented with great pleasure—the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
Mr. Craufurd’s, Lord Spencer’s, Lord Lucan’s, 6ir Balph 
Fkyne s, Mr. Satt’s.” On the 14th of January “ he 
saw some company—Lady Lucan and Lady Spencer— 
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nnd thouj^Itt himself well enoii;'li in omit tho opium 
drsught which ho hud u^e<l to take fur sumo timo. 
lie sle^ very indiiYcrontly ; licfore uino tho next tuorii- 
iag ho rose, but could not cat his Iti-i akfiist. llon-cvcr, 
ho npiviyod tolerably wt-ll, yet coiiipl.iiucd ut times of u 
)nin^ his stomach. At oiio uVlis-k ho ri n-ived a visit 
'of on hour from Madamo do Sylv.i; aud itt tlirro, his 
friend, Mr. ('niufiird, of Aurhiiiamos (whom ho always 
inentioncil with ]K\rticular io;;ard), called, and stayed 
with him till ]).ist live o'cl'K'k. They talked, as usual, on 
various subjocts; and twenty hours brfont his death 
Mr. Gibbon bapiieiiisl tti f.all into a convers.itiun not 
uncommon with him, on tho jirolialdo duration of his 
life. ITo said tliat ho thoiij’lit hims<df a gmsl life for 
ten^twclve, or jssrhaps twenty ^-ears. Almiit six he 
ate tho wing of a chicken and drank tlins* glasses of 
Madeira. After dinner ho liecamo very unisisy ami 
inifiatient, coniplaimsl a good deal, aud op])Ourcd so 
weak that his servant was alarmed. 

“ During tho evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and of a feeling of nausea, (ksm after nine, 
he to^k his opium draught and went t<> Is-d. Alsxit 
ten he complained of much |>ain, and desired that warm 
napkins might bo appliinl to his stomach, ilo almost 
incessantly ex[irc8scd a sense of {min till about four 
o'clock in tho morning, when ho said ho found Lis stomach 
much easier. About seven the servant asked whether ho 
, should send for Mr. Karquhar. Ho answered, No; that 
ho was as well as the day before. At about half-past 
eight he got out of bed, and said he was ‘ plus adroit’ 
thmi he had been for three months past, and got into bod 
again witfiont assistance, better than nsiuiL Aboat nine 
* he said he would rise. The servant, however, permudod 
Llm remain in bed till Mr. Farouliar, who wue 
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expected at eleven, should come. Till about that hon^ 
he spoke with great facility. Mr. Farquhar camg at the 
time appointed, and he was then visibly dying. When 
the valet de-clutmbre returned, after attending Mr. 
Farquhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon caid, ‘ Pourquo^ 
est ce que vous me quittez 7 ’ This was about hal^past 
eleven. At twelve he drank some brandy and water 
from a teapot, and desired his favourite servant to stay 
with him. Those were the last words he pronounced 
articulately. To the last he preserved his senses; and 
when ho could no longer speak, his servant having asked 
a question, ho made a sign to show that he understood 
him. lie was quite tranquil, and did not stir, his eyes 
half shut. About a quarter before one he ceased to 
breathe.” lie wanted just eighty-three days of Mty- 
seven years of age. 

Thus, in con.sc(pience of his own strange self-neglect 
and imprudence, was extinguished one of the most 
richly-stored minds that ever lived. Occurring when it 
did, so near the lost summons. Gibbon's prospective hope 
of continued life ” for ten, twelve, or twenty years ” is 
harshly (mthctic, and full of that irony which mocks 
the vain cares of men. But, truly, his forecast was not 
irrational if ho had not neglected ordinary precautions. 
In spite of his ailments he felt full, and was full, of life, 
when he was cut off. We cannot be sure if lengthened 
days would have added much to his work already 
aehieved. There is hardly a parallel cose in literature 
of the great powers of a whole life being so concentrated 
on one supreme and magnificent effort. Yet, if ho had 
lived to 1804, or as an extreme limit, to 1814, we should 
have been all gainers. In the first place, he certainly 
would have finished his admirable antobiograidiy. Wo 
oannot imagine what he would have mado of it, judging 
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from the fmgment which exists. And yet that frag- 
Ynent is almost a masterpioco. But his foitilo mind 
had otSier schemes in pn>.s{)cct; and wlut such u dili¬ 
gent worker would hare done with a di>rado or two iiioro 
of year^ it is impossihiu to say, except that it is certain 
■thej^ would not have been wastc<l. The extinction of a 
•real mind is ever an irreparable loss. 

As it was, he went to his rest after one of the greatest 
victories ever achieved in his own field of huinunc letU*rs, 
and lived long enough to ta.st<< the fruit.s of his toil. Ho 
wiks never puffed up, but soU‘rly and without arrogance 
received his laurels. His unselfish 7 . 0 . 1 I and haste to 
con-sole his bercjived friend showed him warm and loving 
to tho last;*and wo may say that his last s(>riuus cllort 
wat^conserrated to tho genius of ^lious friendship. 

In 1790, two years after Cihlmn's death, Isa-d Shef¬ 
field published two quarto volumes of tho historian's 
miscelianeoii.s works. They have Iksui republished in 
one thick <x-tavo, and many js-rsons sup|«is« that it con¬ 
tains tho whole of tho posthumous works; not unnatu¬ 
rally, as a fraudulent sbitemeiit on the title f»ge, 
“ comgloto in one volume,” is well ealciilaU-d to produce 
that impression. But in 1HI4 Isjrd Sheflleld issued a 
second edition in five volumes octavo, rontaining much 
additional matter, which additional matter was again 
pnblished in a quarto form, no douht for the convenience 
of the purchasers of tho original quarto edition. 

Of the posthumous works, tho Memoirs are by (w the 
most important portion. Unfortunately, they were left 
in a most unfinished state, and what we pow read is 
nothing else than a mosaic put together by I^ord Shef¬ 
field from*star different sketches. Kext to the Memoirs 
• are the journals and diancs of his studies. As a picture 
of Gib^n’s method, zeal, and thoroughness in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, they are of the highest interest. 
But they refer to an early period of his studies, long 
previous to the concentration of his mind on his great 
work, and one would like to know whether they present 
the best selection that might have been made from these 

” Q J) 

records. It is interesting to follow Gibbon in his penisak 
of Homer and Juvenal at five-and-twenty. But one* 
would much liki to be admitted to his study when he 
was a far riper scholar, and preparing for or writing the 
Decline and Fall. Lord Sheffield positively prohibited, 
by a clause in his will, any further publication of the 
Gibbon papers, and although Dean Milman was per¬ 
mitted to see them, it was with the express understand¬ 
ing that none of their contents should be divulged. 
After the Memoirs and the journals, the most interesting 
portion of the miscellaneous works are T/te AntiquMies 
of the Home of JBrumunek, which in their present form 
are meiely the preparatory sketch of a large work. It 
is too imperfect to allow us to judge of what Gibbon 
even designed to make of it. But it contains some mas¬ 
terly pages, and the style in many places seems more 
nervous and supple than that of the Decline and Fall, 
For instance, this account of Albert Azo the Second;— 


“ Like one of his Tuscan ancestors Azo the Second was dis¬ 
tinguished among the princes of Italy by the epithet of the 
Hick. The piirticulars of his rentroU cannot now be ascertained. 
An occasional though authentic deed of investiture ennmerates 
eighty-three fiels or manors which he held of the empire in 
Lomboldy and Tuscany, from the Morquisate of Este to the 
county of Luni; but to these possessions must be added the 
lands which he eqjoyed as the vassal of the Church, the ancient 
patrimony of Otbert (the terra Obertengu) in the (Counties of 
Arezzo, Fisa, and Lucca, and the marriage portion of his first 
wife, which, according to the various readings of the manuscripts, 
may be computed cither at twenty or two hundred thousand' 
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£o>'IUh acrv». If such a niiiKi of bml«d |iro|M>rty wm now 
aci'iimulnutl on liie htwl of nn Italian noMi-iuan, the annual 
revenue miiclit aatUfy the Iai);est deinaiuU of private liuiiry or 
ttvyire, and the fortunate owner would be rirh in the improve- 
uient of*at;ricultiire, the niiiuufa«-tun-a of industry, the refine- 
uirnt of taiKe, auddhc extent of t'oiuiuerre, Itiit the harbariain 
of tbeeilcrcntli century dimiiiidierl the inrunie and n^rarat«>d 
flie ex|ien8e of the Maniuia of Rate. In it lonj{ aerie* of war 
and anarchy, man and tho work* of man hiul l7<H>n awept away, 
and the intnxluction of each feivK-ioiut and idle at ranker had 
been overbahinced by tho lowi of tire or aix iierlia|i« of the 
(leaceful iiidnatricua nntivm. The niu-chievoua Kfowth of vt-ce- 
tation, the fre<|ueiit iniindationa of tho riven were no ImiKer 
checked by the vi);ilance of lalioiir ; the fare of the roiintry wiw 
again covered with forest* and nionisaea ; of the vital domain* 
which acknowledged Azo for their lord, the far greater |>art wna 
abandoned to the beasts of tho field, anika iiiiirh amaller (mrtion 
was rAuced to the state of constant and productive huabandiy. 
An oiioiuate rent may be obtained from the akill and aubaUnce 
of u free tenant who fertilizes a tTateful soil, and enjoys Uie 
security and benefit of a long lease. Uiit faint is the hope and 
scanty is the produce of those han'cat* which are raised liy the 
reluctant toil of peasants and slaves condemned to a bare 
aubsistance and careless of the intcresta of a rB|sicioiM master. 
If his granaries sre full, his purse is empty, and the want of 
cities or ttbmmeroe, the difficulty of finding or reaching a nuirket, 
obliges him to consume on the spot a part of hia useless stock, 
which cannot be exchanged for merchandise or money. . . . The 
entertainment of his vassals and soldiers, their ]>ay and rewards, 
their arms and hones, surpassed the measure of the most op¬ 
pressive tribute, and the destruction which he inflicted on bis 
neigbboun tras often retaliated on his own lamia. The costly 
diepnoe of palaces and gardens was saperuded by tbe labwious 
and expensive construction of strong castles on tbe tnmmita of 
the most inaccessible rocks, and some of these, like the fortreas 
of Cancoaa in tbe Apennine, wck built and provided to soatain 
a three yean? siege againat a reyal anny. But hie definoa in 
thia worid was less burdensome to a vr^thy lord than Ua sal¬ 
vation in the nest; tbe demands of his his priests, his 

■ 
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alms, hia offerings, his pilgrimages were incessantiy renewed; 
the monastery chosen for his sepulchre was endowed with his 
fairest possessions, and the naked heir might ofteng complain 
that his father’s sins had been redeemed at too high a p^ce. 
The Marquis Azo was not exempt from the contagion of the 
times; his devotion was animated and,^, inflamed by the 
frequent miracles that were performed in his presence; and the 
monks of Yangadizza, who yielded to his request the arm of fk 
dead saint, wer^ not ignorant of the value of that inestimable 
jewel. After satisfying the demands of war and superstition he 
might appropriate the rest of his revenue to use and pleasure. 
But the Italians of the eleventh century were imperfectly skilled 
in the liberal and mechanical arts ; the objects of foreign luxury 
were furnished at an exorbitant price by the merchants of Pisa 
and Venice; and the superfluous wealth which could not 
purchase the real comforts of life, were idly wasted on some 
rare occasions of vanity and pomp. Such were the nuptials of 
Boniface, Duke or Marquis of Tuscany, whose fomily wlJs long 
after united with that of Azo by the nurriage of their children. 
These nuptials were celebrated on the banks of the Mincius, 
which the fancy of Virgil has decorated with a more beautiful 
picture. The princes and people of Italy were invited to the 
feasts, which continued three months | the fertile meadows, 
which are intersected by the slow and winding course of the 
river, were covered with innumerable tents, and the bridegroom 
displayed and diversified the scenes of his proud and tasteless 
magnificence. All the utensils of the service were of silver, 
and his horses were shod with plates of the same metal, loosely 
nailed and carelessly dropped, to indicate his contempt of riches. 
An image of plenty and profusion was expressed in the banquet; 
the most delicious wines were drawn in buckets from the well; 
and the spices of the East were ground in water-mills like 
common flour. The dramatic and musical arts were in ths 
rudest state; but the Marquis had summoned the most popular 
singers, harpers, and bnflbons to exeroise their talents in this 
splendid theatre. After this festival I might remuk a singulw 
^ of tiiis same Bonifsce to the Emperor Henry fll., a chariot 
and oxen of solid silver, which were designed only as a vebicln 
for a hogshead of vinegar. If euoh on example should seem 

( 
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otove the imiutioo of Azo hiiuwlf, the Ma^(uw of Ette «ii 
at leant nupcriur in wealth and di|{nity to the taMalt of hia 
compeer.. One of tbeae raaiali, the Yitoount of Mantua, pre* 
aented the Orrman moiiatxdi with one hundred fidconi and uuo 
hu1>dre<l bay horitea, a grateful contribution to Ute pleaaurea of a 
royal apor^nton. ^ that age the proud diilinction between the 
itobica and priuoea of It.ily waa guarded with jealoua ceremony. 
•The Viscount of Mantua had never been seated at the table of 
bin immediate lord; he yielded to the inviutioa of Ibo Kmperor; 
and a stag's skin fdled with pieces of gold was grariniuly accepted 
by the Man|uia of Tuscany aa the fine of his presumption. 

“ The tem|K>ral felicity of Azo was crowned by the lung 
IKwaession of honour and ricliea; he dir«i in the year I0i)7, sge<t 
upwards of an hundred years; and the tenn of his mortal 
existence was almost commensurate with the Ihimo of Uio 
eleventh centiiQr. The character as well as the nitiutiun of the 
Mari|uis of Este rendered him an Bc\pr in the revolutions of 
that pieiiionible period ; but time boa cost a veil over the virtues 
and vires of the man, and I must be content to mark some of 
the eras, the milestones of his which measure tho extent and 
intervals of the vacant way. Allicrt Azo the 8ccond was no 
more than seventeen when he first drew the sword of rebellion 
and patriotism, when he was involved with his grandfather, bis 
father, and his three uncles in a common pnsicription. In the 
vigour of his manhood, about his fiftieth year, tho Ligurian 
Marqui%governed the cities of Milan and Ucnoa aa the minister 
of Im|>erial authority, lie was upwar>ls of seventy when bo 
passed the Alps to vindicate the i^eritance of Maine fur the 
children of his second marrugc. He betsunc the friend ami 
servant of Gregory VII., and in one of bis epistlss that ambi¬ 
tious pontiff recommends the Mari|uia Axo, as the most faithful 
and best hebved of the Italian princes, as the proper channel 
through which a king of Hnn^uy might convey his petiii^ to 
the apostolic throne. In the mighty contest between the crown 
and the mitrr, the hlacqaia Axo and the Countess Motihla led 
the powers of Itely. And when the standard of St Peter ves 
displayed, neitberthesgeof the one nor the sex of the other eonbl 
detain them from the field. With Uicae two affectionate dienU 
*tlw PopemninUiaed his station in the fbrticss of Cin osw , while 
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the Emperor, harefoot on the frozen ground, fasted and pray^ 
three days at 'the foot of the rock; they were witnesses to the 
abject ceremony of the penance and pardon of Henry )V.; and 
in the triumph of the Church a patriot might foresee the de- 
lireiance of Italy from the German yoke. At the times of t^is 
event the Marquis of Este was above fourscore; hut in the 
twenty following years he was still alive and active ami^^t tlft 
revolutioirc of peace and war. The last act which he sub* 
scribed is dated above a century after his birth ; and in that 
the venomble chief possesses the command of his iiiculties, his. 
family, and his fortune. In this rare prerogative the longevity 
of Albert Azo the Second stands alone. Nor c:ui I remember 
in the authentic annals of mortality a single example of a king 
or prince, of a statesman or general, of a philosopher or poet, 
whose life has been extended beyond the period of a hundred 
years. . . . Three approximations which will .not hastily be 
matched have distinguished the present century, Anmngzebe, 
Cardinal Fleury, and Fontenelle. Had a fortnight morevbeen 
given to the philosopher, ho might have celebrated his secular 
festival; but the lives and labours of the Mogul king and the 
French minister were termiimted before they had accomplished 
their ninetieth year.” 

Then follow several striking and graceful pages on 
Lncrezia Borgia and Bence of Fi’once, Duchess of 
Ferrara. The following description of the University 
of Padua and the literary tastes of the house d Este 
is all that we can give here :— 

“ An university had been founded at Padua by the house of 
Este, and the srholastic rust was polished away by the revival 
of the literature of Greece and Borne. The studies of Femra 
were ^Uieoted by skilful and eloquent professors, either luitivef 
or foreigners. The ducal library was filled with a valuable 
eoUeotion of manuscripts and printed books, and as soon as 
twelve new plays of PUutua bod been found in Germany, the 
Marquis Lionel of Este was impatient to obtain a fair and 
faithful copy of that ancient poet. Nor were these elegant 
pleasnns co^ed to the learned vrorld. Under Uie reign of 
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IferculM I. a wooden tbmtro at a modmio root of a UioiiuihI 
oiuwuit Was constnictcd in tlio lari^wl court of Uto {mliioe, lliu 
iM-vnvry yvprviifutad nouie liauM-<, n aeaiiurt and a kIii|i, and 
tlie MfUffhmi (if 1‘l.iutuo, which had hern tninklatcd into 
ItAlian.b^ the Duke hiuiaelf, was acU-d lH>f(irc a miincroua and 
(Hilite nud^iu-e. the itaiiie liini!Uii|;e and with the aanteaiic- 
ii-sa (Jie .in>;)A^ri(/n of I'hiutua and iho Kunurhht of Tereiuv 
iwere luicrcMiivrly exhibited. And tlie«e rlasKic models, whieb 
formed the taste of the specUilon, exril(<d thtf emulation of the 
poets of the ujte. For tile use of the court and theulre of 
Kerr.int, Ariosto connio'-ed his eonitaliea, which were often played 
with applause, which arc still rend with pleasure. And such 
w'lu the eiithii.'iusm of the new urts that one of the sons of 
Alphonsu the First did not disdain to s|M-:ik n proloj^ie on the 
stage. In tho legitimate foniis of dniliiatie r(ini|Hisition Ihu 
Italians have got cxeellcd ; hut it was in the court of Ferrara 
lln-it they iiiveutid and refined llie pmloni/ eonody, a miiiaiitie 
.\r(iyiia which viohiliw the truth of iiiniiiieni and the simplicity 
of nature, hut which coiniiiaods our indulgence hy the ehilairuto 
luxury of ehsjuencc and wit. The Amintit of Tasso was written 
for the auiuaeiiirnt and acted in the prr«eii(v of Alphonso tho 
Second, and his sister Leonora might ap|ity to herself the liui- 
gtiage of a piission which dioonlered the reonon without e.loiidiiig 
the geniu.s of her ]HM-tical lover. Of the numerous iiiiititions, the 
Fojslor Ji’iV/o of (Juariiii, which alone can vie with the fame and 
merit qf the origioal, is the work of the Duke’s occretary 
of state. It was exhibited in a private house in Ferrara. 
.... The father of the Tuscan muses, the aubiinie but un> 
equal Dante, bod pronounced that Fenuia was never bononied 
with the name of a poet ; be would have been astonished to 
behold tho chorus of l<ards, of mehslious swans (their own 
allusion), which now peopled the bsnks of the I’o. In the 
court of Duke Borso and his tucceasor, Ih^ardo Count 
'Scandiano, was respected as a noble, a soldier, and a senoUr: 
his vigorous bacy celebrated the loves and ex|dotts of 
the paladin Orlando; and his lame has been preserved and 
rrlipecd byAhe brighter glories and oontinustion of his work. 
Ferrara may boast (hat on cbusic ground Ariosto and Tsaso 
‘lived and song; that the lines of the Orlando FnrtOM, the 
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GimuaUmme Liberata were inscribed in everlasting characters 
under the eye of the First and Second Alphonso. In a period 
of near thrm thousand years, five great epic poets have arisen 
in the world, and it is a singular prerogative that two of the 
five should be claimed as their own by a short age and a pefty 
state." 

» 

It perhaps will be admitted that if the style of these* 
passages is less* elaborate than that of the Decline and 
Fall, the deficiency, if it is one, is compensated by 
greater ease and lightness of touch. 

It may be interesting to give a specimen of Gibbon’s 
French style. His command of that language was not 
inferior to his command of his native idiom. One might 
even be inclined to say that his French prose is con¬ 
trolled by a purer taste than his English prose. The 
following excerpt, describing the Battle of Morgsilten, 
will enable the reader to judge. It is taken from his 
early unfinished work on the History of the Swiss 
Republic, to which reference has already been made 
(p. 6<J) 

“ Lipoid 4tait parti de Zug ven le milieu de la nuit. II se 
flattait d’occnper sana riaistance le d^fili de Moigarten qui ne 
perfait qu’aveo difficult^ entre le lao Kegci et le pied d’une 
montagne eecarpie. II marchoit 4 la tete de sa gendarmerie. 
Une colonne profond d’infiutterie le suivait de prts, et les ana 
et les autree se promettoient une victoire fitcile si les paysans 
osoient se printer 4 leur rencontre. Us 4taient 4 peine entris 
dans un chemin rude et dtroit, et qui ne pcrmettait qa’4 trois 
ou qnjtre de marcher de front, qu’ils se sentirent occabl^ d’une 
gtfile de pieties et de traits. Bodolphe de Reding, landamman 
de Schwits et g4n^ral des ConfMdi^ n’avait oublii ancon des 
avantogcs que lui offrit la situation des lieox. II avait fitit 
cooper des rochers inonues, qui en s’ibranlant dbi qu’on reti- 
rmt lee foibles appuis qui les retenaient encore, se d^tacbaient 
du sommet de la montaigne et se pr^intiuent avee un bruit 
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Jrreux tur 1 m ImUUIods t(‘n^ dM Autricbicnii. Dt‘jJk Im 
cbevAux (vlfrxjiiieDt, Im nng> w confoBd«i«nt, «t l« cU^idre 
^nit ^ courai^ et le rvndait inutilf, luwiuq Im Suimim d«- 
acendimt de la raonUt(ue m |MuiwaDt do graniLi cria. Ac- 
coutuiitf-s 4 pounuivre le chamoia anr Im borda f(li«uinU dM 
pnkipice^ ila co^icnt d'lm piia oniiM au iniliou dM noiKM. 
Ha client nrni^ de gmaaM et iiemntca liallelturdM, auxi|uetlM 
ale for le micux tremiH; nc i^aUtait (wint. 1 -m aiddaU de laioiMld 
choncelanU et dt^courag^a cildirent bienlot out eflbrta di-arapen’i 
d'une trou|)e <]ui comluillait puiir tout ro i|u’il y a do |iI(m ciier 
oux lioniiiiM. L'Abbt' d’Kinaidlen, premier auteur do octio 
guerre nulheureuac, et lerorote Henri do Munifurl, donnirent 
lea preniiera l’cxain]de de la fuitr. I<e d^eonliv devint giWral, 
le carnage fut idTteux, et Iro •SiiiaaM ho livrairiit ou plaiair de 
la veogeunce. A neuf hcurea du matin la iKitaillo ^-tail gogni-c. 

. . . . Un grand nombro d’Autrichirna ao precipitant Im una 
sur lea autrca, cliercberent Taincnient dana le Lie un onyle eontre 
la ftircur de letira ennemia. Ila y ])drirent prM<tiia toua. 
Quinze centa hoinniea rmtirent aur le rbamp do loitaille. Ha 
^toient l>onr In pluiairt ilc la gendarmerie, <|iriinc valeitr mnl- 
beureiise et unc amiurc perante airelaient flaiu un lieu oil 
Tub et I’autre leur dtnient inutilea. Ijongtein|M aprea I'on 
x'apcrcerait dona toutea lea provineea Toininca ijiie IV-lite de 
la nobleoae arait p^'ii dona cette |jil.ilc jounide. L'infanterie 
beoucoup moina cngngiie dana le d^lild, Tit en trembUnt la 
ddbiteelM chevaliera ipii poaxaient pour invinriblea, et dunt Im , 
cecadroua effrayda ae renveraaieot aur elle, Ellc aarreto, voulut 
ae retirer, et dana I'inatant cette retraite deeint uiie fuite hon- 
teoae. Sa perte fut oaaez peu oonaiderable, nuia lee hiatoricna 
de la notion ont conaerrd la mdmoire de cinquonte ImiTea 
Zuri(|Uoia dont on trouva lee ran^ couchda morta anr la place. 
Leopold lui-nidme fut entramd par bi foule <{ni le porUit du 
a ciltd de Zog. Ob le rit entrer dm aa rille de Wintcrtlgtr. La 
frayeur, la bonte et I’indignation dtaient encore peinlea anr ion 
front Dda qne la rictoire ae fut ddclarde en fareur den Suiaaea, 
ila a’anaembUrent aur le champ de botaille, a’embiaaidrent en 
Tenant de^iarmea d’aUdgnaae, et remercidrent Dien de la grace 
^ qall Tenait de lent faire, et qui ne Uur arait eoBU qne qaatone 
^ lean compegnona.’' 
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His familiar letters and a number of essays, chiefly 
written in yonth, form the remainder of the miscella¬ 
neous works. Of the letters, some have been*^ quoted 
in this volume, and the reader can form his own judg¬ 
ment of them. Of the small essays we may say that 
they augment, if it is possible, one’s notion of Gib|)on’i 
laborious diligence and thoroughness in the field of* 
historic research, and confirm his title to the character 
of an intrepid student. 

The lives of scholars are proverbially dull, and that of 
Gibbon is hardly an exception to the rule. In the case 
of historians, the protracted silent labour of preparation, 
followed by the conscientious exposition of knowledge 
acquired, into which the intrusion of the Writer's per- 
sonality rarely appears to advantage, combine to ^ve 
prominence to the work achieved, and to throw into 
the b.ackground the author who achieves it. If indeed 
the historian, foiwaking his high function and austere 
reserve, succumbs to the temptations that beset his 
path, and turns history into political pamphlet, poetic 
rhapsody, moral epigram, or garish melodrama, he may 
become considcuous to a fault at the expense ^of his 
work. Gibbon avoided these seductions. If the JDeeltm 
and Fall has no superior in historical literature, it is 
not solely in consequence of Gibbon’s profound learning, 
wide survey, and masterly grasp of his subject With 
wise discretion, he subordinated Mmself to his task. The 
life of Gibbon is the less interesting, but his work 
remains monumental and supreme. 


lOMOOM: a. cLATi soK(, AMD TAVuw. mann* 



